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Fic. 1. Scales of a balanced diet—suggested two-group plan for revision of Basic 7. 


Suggested Revisions of the Basic 7 


As Few as Two Food Groups Can Be Used as a Nutrition Guide 


OLIVE HAYES, MARTHA F. TRULSON, D.Sc., 
and FREDRICK J. STARE, M.D., Ph.D. 


Department of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston 


OOD charts and posters are familiar 
tools in nutrition education. The desirable goal of 
such tools is to achieve maximum simplicity con- 
sistent with scientific facts, available foods, and 
acceptable food patterns in the country in which 
they are to be used. 

It is questionable whether the Basic 7, the most 
widely used nutrition education tool of this kind 
in the United States, achieves this goal of maximum 
simplicity. Although it has undoubtedly been useful 
in nutrition education, it is complicated and its 
effectiveness is probably curtailed accordingly. 

The Basic 7, as we know it today, was announced 
in 1943 as part of the National Wartime Nutrition 
Program of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The Basic 7 chart was eventually incorporated into 
a small folder entitled the ‘“National Wartime Nutri- 
tion Guide” (1) and subsequently revised (2). It 
consists of a collection of foods which are appor- 
tioned to seven groups on the basis of their major 
contribution to the nutrient value of the diet and 
their function in the American dietary. Its aim is to 
promote variety in food consumption and to provide 

' Received for publication May 26, 1955. Presented at 
the 38th Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, on October 19, 1955. 


a plan whereby even the individual who knows 
nothing of the science of nutrition can select a diet 
adequate in protective foods. 

The Basic 7 chart was not the first attempt in 
this country to provide a pictorial guide to good 
nutrition. It had been preceded by a rectangular 
chart of eight groups which had been distributed 
by the Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare 
Services, Federal Security Agency, in March 1942. 
Even earlier (1941), the National Dairy Council had 
prepared ‘‘A Guide to Good Eating” consisting of 
seven food groups and had incorporated it into their 
educational program (3). A comparison of ‘A Guide 
to Good Eating” with the Basic 7 chart reveals 
many similarities. The only essential difference is 
merely a change in emphasis, not an inclusion or 
exclusion of foods. The ‘‘Guide to Good Eating” 
listed eggs as a separate group; in the Basic 7 chart, 
eggs were included in the protein group, which 
provided room for an extra group used for fruits 
and vegetables. 

It is important to recognize that the Basic 7 was 
developed to be used as a guide to selection of 
protective foods. It was never meant to be a reference 
for quantity planning of foods. For that purpose, the 
Department of Agriculture employs an _ eleven- 
group plan (4), which includes foods that are pri- 
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marily sources of calories and hence must be con- 
sidered in a total dietary, e.g., sugar and fats, as 
well as the foods of the Basic 7. The eleven-group 
and seven-group plans have distinct and separate 
aims, and their effectiveness must be evaluated in 
different ways. The eleven-group plan should be 
evaluated as an aid to quantity food planning; the 
seven-group plan should be evaluated as a teaching 
aid for improved nutrition emphasizing variety and 
protective foods. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TEACHING AIDS 


Two criteria by which one may judge the effective- 
ness of a teaching aid are validity and simplicity. 
It is impossible to teach effectively from a tool that 
is inaccurate; it is difficult to teach from one that is 
complicated or cumbersome. Questions can be 
raised regarding both these aspects when we examine 
the Basic 7 chart. One could argue that a person 
might habitually select green and yellow vegetables 
of such low vitamin A content that the total daily 
intake of this vitamin would fall below desirable 
intakes. Or one might pose the questions, ‘‘What is 
meant by a serving? How large or how small should 
these servings be?’”’ Also, it should be recognized 
that even exact compliance with the food guide may 
not produce an adequate diet as regards calories. 
Therefore, it must be emphasized that the seven 
groups are suggested as “‘cornerstones”’ for building 
an optimal diet, and it is expected that the individual 
will use additional foods, if necessary, to adjust his 
saloric intake to his caloric need. Failure to do so 
might well result in an inadequate diet, since 
adequate calories are necessary for growth and 
maintenance. 

Unfortunately, such defects are inherent in any 
simple teaching device. To attempt to remove 
them might destroy the effectiveness of the tool by 
destroying its simplicity. Although the Basic 7 plan 
‘annot be made more valid without losing its 
simplicity, cannot a plan be made more simple 
without losing its validity? One might well ask why 
seven groups are necessary; why not two, three, 
four, or five? 


FOOD GUIDES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Several other countries have adopted guides of 
good nutrition. It is interesting to note that none 
of these countries have found it necessary to use 
seven groups. Yet they all follow the Basic 7 method 
of classifying foods into groups on the basis of their 
major contribution to the nutritive value of the diet. 

A number of countries of Central America teach 
good nutrition effectively with three food groups. 
These consist of: (a) energy foods (grains and 
legumes, potatoes and corn); (b) animal products; 
and (c) vegetables and fruits. Peru uses essentially 
the same groupings but adds sugars to the first 
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group. Chile’s food plan is somewhat similar to the 
Peruvian except in one respect; milk does not appear 
in the “animal products” group but is presented as a 
fourth group. Indonesia also uses four groups in its 
food plan, with milk suggested as a desirable fifth 
group. Unfortunately, in Indonesia, unlike this 
country, the supply of milk is very limited and 
usually cannot be incorporated into the diet even if 
one should like to do so. Puerto Rico employs a 
unique approach with its five-group plan. The first 
group is labelled ‘foods which almost everyone 
eats routinely,’’ and includes sugar, fats, and rice. 
The remainder of the circle consists of foods which 
are thought to be inadequately consumed; they are: 
(a) milk, (b) meat, fish, and fowl, (c) yellows and 
greens, and (d) fresh native fruits. Canada also 
employs a five-group plan as its national food guide; 
these groups consist of milk, fruits, vegetables, 
cereals and bread, and meat and fish. 

It is apparent that all these countries have 
developed realistic guides that fit their particular 
needs. In some of these countries the need for nutri- 
tion education is greater than in others, and _per- 
sonnel and facilities for nutrition education are 
variable. Possibly their greater needs and fewer 
educational resources in comparison to those in this 
country, have led them to adopt simpler food plans. 


SCALES OF A BALANCED DIET 


The American diet is an abundant one and to 
develop a guide to good nutrition from such an 
array of foods is not an easy task. It might be argued 
that this complexity of diet is the reason for a 
complex food guide. Yet there is no great virtue in 
having seven groups if a lesser number would 
serve the purpose as well. 

As few as two food groups can be used to construct 
a nutrition guide. These groups might consist of 
merely the energy foods and the protective foods. 
They might be portrayed on balance pans of a set 
of scales, rather than on a wheel or circle (Fig. 1). 
In one pan are placed the energy foods (cereals, 
grains, potatoes, sugars, and fats); the other pan 
would contain protective foods (meat, fish, poultry, 
eggs, legumes, milk and its products, fruits including 
citrus, and vegetables including green leafy and 
yellow). Since all of the energy foods listed, except 
sugar and fat, may also serve as protective foods if 
used in sufficient quantities, these foods are shaded 
and an arrow is shown leading to the pan of pro- 
tective foods. Similarly, since some of the protective 
foods can also serve as energy foods, this is also 
indicated. Thus an attempt is made to portray the 
concept that a balancing of energy foods with 
protective foods is necessary in a balanced diet, 
but that a balanced diet is possible by having some 
of the low-cost energy foods serve as protective 
foods and vice versa. 

One advantage of such a two-group plan is that 
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the hands may be utilized in teaching; each hand 
might represent a food group and any sub-groups of 
five or less could readily be counted off on the fingers 
of each hand. 

\This two-group plan might be a useful one, 
particularly if nutrition education has been limited. 
In such circumstances, the individual is not quite 
sure of the degree to which food affects his health 
and many times the words “‘protein”’ and ‘‘vitamins” 
mean little or nothing to him. He is ready to learn 
the most elementary facts about nutrition, such as: 
(a) food affects his health to a large extent; (b) his 
diet should be balanced; (c) such balancing is 
achieved by using both energy and protective foods; 
and (d) some energy foods may function as protective 
foods and vice versa. 


PROPOSED PROTECTIVE SHIELD 


A second educational food plan is suggested in 
which the emphasis is on protective foods. This may 
be more applicable to a country with an abundant 
and varied food supply such as the United States, 
where the primary problem of nutrition education is 
to guide people to greater knowledge and increased 
use of the protective foods. For this purpose a chart 
of four groups is proposed. It might be set up as a 
shield bearing the caption “Protect Your Health 
with Protective Foods” (Fig. 2). The four groups 
are: (a) enriched or whole grain bread, flour, cereals, 
and potato; (b) meat, poultry, fish, eggs, and 
legumes; (c) fruits, including citrus, and vegetables, 
including green leafy and yellow; and (d) milk, 
cheese, and ice cream. The chart is essentially ¢ 
regrouping of the foods in the Basic 7, rather than 
an omission of foods. 


Group 1: Enriched or Whole Grain Bread, Flour, 
Cereals, and Potato 


This group should be accompanied by the notation 
“four or more servings daily.” These foods serve as 
important sources of energy and because of the 
quantity in which they are frequently eaten, they 
also provide protein, iron, and B-complex vitamins. 
With reference to the energy value of this group, it 
should be recognized that this second proposed food 
guide is not primarily concerned with caloric intake, 
but is essentially a guide to selection of protective 
foods, hence the omission of sugars and fats. As with 
the Basic 7, additional calories must be consumed, 
and these may come from any of the food groups 
or from foods which are not included in the chart. 
Certain other countries, notably Peru and Chile, 
have found it worth while to include a group of 
inexpensive, high-energy foods, such as sugar, in 
their food guides. In this country, there is no need 
for recommending an increased caloric intake among 
the general population. In fact, the reverse is more 
apt to be desired. For this reason, sugars and fats 
are omitted from the proposed food guide, although 
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<THE BASIC FOUR -y—Z 


ENRICHED OR WHOLE # MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
GRAIN BREAD, FLOUR, EGGS, LEGUMES 
CEREALS, AND POTATO 


FRUITS, INCLUDING 
CITRUS; VEGETABLES, 
INCLUDING GREEN 
LEAFY AND YELLOW 
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Fic. 2. Shield for health—suggested four-group plan for 
revision of Basic 7 


their value as energy and “good taste’’ providers is 
well recognized. 


Group 2: Meat, Poultry, Fish, Eggs, and Legumes 


This group should be accompanied by the nota- 
tion, “two or more servings daily.” It is the major 
contributor to the protein, vitamin, and mineral 
content of most American diets. Animal protein 
foods are readily available in this country and their 
use should be ene ouraged. However, the importance 
of cereal protein in low-cost diets should not be 
underestimated, and when consumed with milk or 
the protein of leafy vegetables and fruits provides 
good nutrition (5). 


Group 3: Fruits, Including Citrus, and Vegetables, 
Including Green Leafy and Yellow 


This group should be accompanied by the nota- 
tion, “select two fruits and two vegetables daily,” 
thereby suggesting an adequate intake of vitamin A 
and ascorbic acid and an increased intake of iron. 
No less than three food groups are used to accom- 
plish this purpose in the Basic 7. Potatoes, the 
main item in Group 3 of the Basic 7, are grouped 
with bread, flour, and cereals in this proposed four- 
group plan. 

In this country the importance of the potato to 
the diet is probably due to its caloric, protein, and 
B-complex value rather than its ascorbic acid 
content. Citrus fruits and yellow and green vege- 
tables are easily available, are usually well liked, 
and rank far ahead of potatoes as regards ascorbic 
acid, vitamin A, and iron content. But, when the 
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nutritive value of one potato is compared with that 
of one slice of enriched bread, one finds that there is 
little difference in caloric, protein, and B-complex 
values. In fact, one potato has a slightly higher 
content of thiamine and niacin than does one slice 
of enriched bread. This seems to be ample justifica- 
tion for grouping potato with Group 1, foods that 
are good contributors to the energy and protein and 
vitamin B content of the diet and are especially 
valuable because of their low cost. 
Group 4: Milk, Cheese, and Ice Cream 

This is the same as Group 4 of the Basic 7. The 
major contributions of this group are protein, 
riboflavin, and calcium. It may be argued that this 
group could be combined with other protein foods, 
on the basis of their major nutritive content. But 
milk has a slightly different function in the American 
diet than do the other protein foods; one is not apt 
to regard milk and meat as substitutes for one 
another in the same way that one regards meat and 
eggs or potato and bread. Also, if one accepts the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances of the Food and 
Nutrition Board (6), milk must be given separate 
emphasis. This is particularly necessary with regard 
to ealcium and riboflavin and ean be illustrated as 
follows. 

Suppose that a moderately active adult were 
presented with a three-group plan, similar in all 
respects _to the proposed Basic 4 except that milk 
would be included in the protein group. If the 
individual were not aware of the importance of milk 
as related to other protein foods, he might include 
the following items in his diet for the day: one 
orange; one apple; one serving each of broccoli, 
earrots, and meat; one egg; one potato; and three 
slices of bread. The calcium content of these foods is 
approximately 0.5 gm. and the riboflavin content is 
0.7 mg. The recommended allowances are 0.8 gm. 
calcium and 1.6 mg. for riboflavin. Thus, the indi- 
vidual would be receiving only approximately 
three-eighths of the calcium and almost one-half 
of the riboflavin allowance. Even if the other foods 
which he might select to make up his caloric require- 
ments are considered, it is questionable whether 
the riboflavin and calcium intake for the day would 
approach the recommended allowances if milk were 
omitted entirely. 

Therefore, it is felt that keeping milk and its 
products in a separate category is wise, especially 
if the teaching program. is oriented toward children. 
Also, the food groups should be in accordance with 
the available food supplies and dietary customs of 
the country for which a guide is planned. Since this 
country has large supplies of dairy products the 
population can obtain these foods regularly. 

It might be suggested that butter and fortified 
margarine should be included in the Basic 4 because 

of their contribution to the diet other than calories, 
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particularly vitamin A and possibly essential fatty 
acids. This may have been the basis for their in- 
clusion in the Basic 7. Yet butter and margarine 
are not particularly good sources of vitamin A when 
compared with the carotene in green leafy and 
yellow vegetables, as they are consumed in American 
food patterns. This can be illustrated by the fact 
that 14 cup cooked carrots contains twice as much 
vitamin A when the carotene is converted to this 
vitamin as does 14 cup butter, and there can be no 
question as to which of these items may most 
readily be incorporated into the diet. As regards 
essential fatty acids, it can be shown that these are 
readily available in the fat content of the other 
food groups. However, regardless of the essential or 
non-essential characteristics of butter and mar- 
garine, it is felt that these foods are an integ ral part 
of the American diet, and there is no nutritional 
reason to urge an increased intake. Indeed, as re- 
gards fats in general, there is evidence suggesting 
that less calories from fat might be a desirable 
change for the American dietary to make (7). 

It is felt that the four-group food plan may be 
the most effective teaching aid for use in the United 
States. By use of this plan an individual may be 
guided to a selection of foods which is balanced in 
respect to all nutrients except calories, and as stated 
previously, the average consumer in this s;country 
does not appear to need encouragement in selecting 
high energy foods in order to insure an adequate 
caloric intake. Moreover, the balancing of calories 
is a difficult concept to ‘nelude in a national food 
guide, because it varies so among individuals, and 
information regarding it can 1 adily be misinter- 
preted or misused. It is noteworthy that high energy 
foods were also omitted from the Basic 7. Thus it 
may be stated that the proposed four-group plan 
appears to be as valid as the current seven-group 
plan and is clearly a much simpler chart. A school 
child can and will remember four groups more 
sasily than seven. 

A unique way of teaching nutrition to school 
children might be to serve their lunch on plates or 
trays partitioned into four segments, each segment 
bearing a picture of a basic food group. Such a 
procedure would represent a daily learning experi- 
ence without expenditure of classroom time and 
would be an especially effective measure in schools 
where the children are allowed free selection of foods. 
Many other methods of incorporating & food guide 
into nutrition education can be utilized. The di- 
versity of such methods depends on the initiative 
and skill of the worker as the very simplicity of the 
four-group plan would be an assurance of success 
in most situations. 


SUMMARY 


The effectiveness of the Basic 7 as a teaching aid 
for improved nutrition has been discussed. Two 
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simpler food plans are proposed: (a) a two-group 
plan consisting of energy foods and protective foods 
and emphasizing the concept of a balanced diet and 
(b) a plan consisting of four food groups as follows: 
Group 1: enriched or whole grain bread, flour, 


Suggested Revisions of the Basic 7 1107 


The four-group plan, being illustrative of the 
protective foods and cognizant of available foods 
and acceptable food patterns, may be particularly 
oriented to the nutrition education needs of the 
United States. This plan might also be useful in 
other areas of the world which are similar to this 


cereals, and potatoes; Group 2: meat, fish, poultry, 
eggs, and legumes; Group 3: fruits, including citrus, 
and vegetables, including green leafy and yellow; 
and Group 4: milk, cheese, and ice cream. 


country as regards food supplies and level of nu- 
trition. 
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restrictang caloric intakes rather than increasing 
them in this country, it is possible that the two- 


nutrition education tool for the United States. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
George Cheyne—1671-April 13, 1743 


Obesity is not a new problem; some two hundred years ago, one of the leading physicians 
of the day, George Cheyne, achieved a personal weight of over 400 Ib., and so was compelled 
to turn his attention to diet. His book, An Essay on Health and Long Life, is well known, not 
so much for its wisdom or the value of the dietary advice, but because the author was a 
prominent physician of his day. This book went through nine editions. 

Cheyne was born in 167! at Methlick, in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, of an old family whose 
early name was LeChien. He received a classical education in preparation for the ministry, 
but changed to the study of medicine at the University of Edinburgh. Because Edinburgh 
did not give a medical degree at that time, Aberdeen granted him, on the recommendation 
of the Edinburgh faculty, an M.D. in 1701. About 1702, he went to London and was elected 
to the Royal Society. He practiced medicine in London and at Bath. 

Cheyne had been a studious young man of temperate and sedentary habits, but in the city 
he lived “high” and had a gay time. He was popular because of his genial temper, ready wit, 
and learning. With the years of over-indulgence, he became obese and his health gave way; 
he was so corpulent that he could scarcely walk. But putting himself on a rigorous diet, he 
reduced his weight and was able to control it by living on milk and vegetables. He was a 
strong advocate of temperance and vegetarianism throughout the rest of his life. “An Essay 
on the True Nature and Due Method of Treating the Gout”’ was one of his best known works. 

Dr. Cheyne had a large practice (John Wesley is said to have been one of his patients) and 
was an intimate of the most eminent physicians of his day. He was held in high esteem by all 
who knew him. He was an excellent mathematician, but his pride was in his scientific and 
philosophical works. He wrote many clinical articles and books based on his own observations 
and experience, rather than on theory or on the authority of the ancient writers. Medicine 
was just then beginning to develop as a science as well as an art. His specialities were ger- 
iatrics (although the word did not come into use until 1911) and chronie and nervous diseases. 

He was married to Margaret Middleton and had several children, including one son. He 
died at Bath on April 13, 1748. 

REFERENCES: Cheyne, G.: An Essay on Health and Long Life. Sth ed. London: 
1734; Payne, J. F.: George Cheyne, M.D. In Dictionary of National Biography. 
Vol. 10. N.Y.: Maemillan and Co., 1887, p. 217; Siddall, R.S.: George Cheyne, M.D., 
Kighteenth Century Clinician and Medical Author. Ann. Med. Hist. 3rd series 4: 95, 1942. 
Contributed by E. Neigle Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 





Long-Term Effect of Weight- 


Reducing Programs 


N 1952 the Department of Nutrition of 
the Harvard School of Public Health initiated a 
comparative study of two groups which partici- 
pated in two reducing programs—group therapy 
and individual instruction. A one-year and two-year 
follow-up study of these subjects and control sub- 
jects was presented in 1953 (1). 

Since the effectiveness of any reducing regimen 
san only be considered on a long-term basis, a 
follow-up study for an additional year has now been 
made. 

The present follow-up study was undertaken to 
determine the effect of two weight reduction methods 
on subjects who were exposed either to group therapy 
or to individual instruction three years ago. The 
objective of the study was to show the present 
weight status of these individuals. Patients were 
interviewed as to reasons why they thought they 
were obese and prevalence of obesity in their families. 


SAMPLE 


One hundred forty-seven persons were visited in 
their homes to obtain their present weight. These 
subjects were from a group of 180 persons who had 
participated in one- and two-year follow-up studies 
to compare the results of individual clinic instruction 
with the results of group therapy. Of the 180 sub- 
jects, 78 had received individual clinic instruction 
and 102 had participated in group therapy. The one- 
and two-year studies have been discussed in detail 
by Bowser et al. (1). 

The subjects from the individual clinic interview 
group had been instructed by a nutritionist in the 
Out-Patient Nutrition Clinic of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston. Those from the group 
therapy program had participated in the Boston 
Pilot Study. Groups of obese persons met for a 

1 Supported in part by grants-in-aid from the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, New York City; General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; National Biscuit Company. New York City; 
and The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York City. Re- 
ceived for publication April 1, 1955. 
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designated period of time with leaders (not nutri- 
tionists) to discuss their eating and reducing prob- 
lems. This study, discussed by Kurlander (2), was 
inaugurated by the U. 8. Public Health Service in 


cooperation with the Massachusetts Department of 
Health and the New England Health Center. The 
weight data of the group therapy subjects were taken 
from a report published by the Federal Security 
Agency (3). 

The heights and weights of the subjects were 
plotted on the Public Health Service nomograph (4). 


RESULTS 

Of the 78 patients from the Nutrition Clinic who 
had participated in the one- and two-year follow-up 
studies, it was possible to visit 65 patients in their 
homes to obtain their present weight. Of these, 34 
had been seen at the end of one year and 31 at the 
end of two years. Of the 13 patients who were not 
seen and are not included in the calculations, one 
was deceased, one was seriously ill, one had moved 
to a neighboring state (and answered a questionnaire 
mailed to her), one was moving from the city (but 
gave information by phone), one refused to be seen, 
and eight had moved and could not be found. This 
group of 65 persons consisted of 52 women and 13 
men. The mean age of the group was 52.5 years with 
48 per cent between 40 and 59 years. 

From the 102 group therapy patients, 82 were seen 
in this three-year follow-up. Of these, all had been 
seen at the end of one year and 75 were seen at the 
end of two years. Of the 20 patients not seen and 
not included in the calculations, 3 were deceased, 
one was seriously ill, one refused to be seen, 6 had 
moved from the Boston area (and were contacted 
by mail), 8 had moved and could not be found, and 
one was on an extended vacation and could not be 
reached. Of the 82 patients seen, there were 76 
women and 6 men. The mean age of this group was 
43.4 years with 58 per cent between 40 and 59 years 
of age. 

Figure | is a bar graph which shows the per cent 
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Fia. 1. Per cent overweight of a group of overweight subjects during a weight reducing program. 


TABLE 1 
Mean percentage of overweight of a group at the beginning of a 
weight reduction program and at the end of one, two, and 
three years 
—- 


| NUMBER | AVERAGE! oranparp | CRITICAL 
TIM F OBSERVATION OF VER- an r. 
eevee : : OVER- | DEVIATION | RATIO* 


| SUBJECTS, WEIGHT 


Initial 147 39.7: +24.7 


1 year follow-up | 116 | 35.72 | +26.: 0.67 


3 year follow-up 147 34. § +24.7 


5 
21 

2 year follow-up 106 | 38.15 | +25.62 | 0.67 
4 


0.85 


* A critical ratio greater than or equal to 2 is significant. 


overweight above ideal weight of a group of obese 
subjects at the beginning of the weight reduction 
program and at the end of one, two, and three 
years. The group showed a slight tendency to lose 
all three years. However, the loss was not significant 
for any of the three years. 

Table 1 shows the mean percentage of overweight 
for each period. Although mean percentage of 
overweight was the lowest the third year, there was 
no significant difference when the mean of any of 
the three years was compared with the initial mean 
percentage of overweight. 

Table 2 presents the percentage of excess weight 
change of the group after one, two, and three years. 
These percentages were calculated according to the 
method used in the previous studies (1, 2) as follows: 
if a person was 40 lb. overweight at the beginning and 
20 lb. overweight at the follow-up, he is shown as 
losing 50 per cent of his excess weight. And if he was 
40 lb. overweight at the beginning and 60 lb. over- 
weight at the follow-up, he is considered to have 
gained 50 per cent of his excess weight. A large 
percentage fell between 9 per cent loss or gain at the 
time of each observation, but the percentage in this 
category decreased each year. Forty-eight per cent 


TABLE 2 
Weight change of a group of overweight persons one, two, and 
three years after a weight reduction program 


TIME OF OBSERVATION 


One-year 


| Three-year 
follow-up* 


follow-upt 


: Two-year 
CHANGE IN EXCESS follow-upt 


WEIGHT 


Per Number Per 
cent cent 


|subjects |subjects 





Weight Loss 





| 


90% or more 
70 to 89% 
50 to 69% 
30 to 49% 
10 to 29% 
—9to 9% 


OR at 3. 
No — CO oor) 








10 to 29% 
30 to 49% 
50% or more 


* 116 patients. 
+ 106 patients. 
t 147 patients. 


of the subjects in the one-year follow-up, 49 per cent 
at the end of two years follow-up, and 52 per cent 
of the subjects in the three-year follow-up lost 10 
per cent or more of their original overweight. On 
the other hand, the percentage of the subjects who 
gained 10 per cent or more of their original excess 
weight increased from 13 after one year to 19 after 
two years and 22 after three years. 

The subjects attributed their overweight to a 
variety of causes as tabulated in Table 3. Some 
reported more than one reason for their overweight; 
a large percentage—37—blamed their obesity on 
overeating or wrong food habits. 
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TABLE 3 


Reasons for overweight reported by 147* obese persons 


| NUMBER 
REASONS FOR OVERWEIGHT | OF 
SUBJECTS 


PER CENT 


Overeating or wrong food habits 36 
Less activity ¢ 11 
Heredity 7 16 
Childbirth | 3 | 16 
Hysterectomy 1 
Menopause 
Glandular trouble 
“‘Operation”’ 

Gall bladder removal 
Marriage 

Emotional problems 
“It’s nature”’ 

Cause not known 


WO = ow et eRe ey 
Om ho — = m hm bo 


_ 


Total Ls, eee 


167* 100 
* Some subjects reported more than one cause for their 
overweight. 


Table 4 shows the percentage of the subjects who 
reported that either one or both of their parents 
were overweight. While only 16 per cent thought 
that heredity was a cause of their obesity, 73 per 
cent reported one or both parents as overweight. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study follow the same trend 
shown by the one- and two-year follow-up. The 
data are discouraging, but not surprising. 

A very small percentage of this group lost weight 
and maintained their weight loss. Only 3 of the 147 
subjects reduced to or below their ideal weight. 
These three were 9, 10, and 13 per cent overweight 
initially. Lack of correct information and motivation 
on the part of the subjects may have been important 
factors which influenced the outcome of this and 
other studies on weight reduction. A large number 
of people are still poorly informed on food and food 
ralues despite the abundance of accessible educa- 
tional material. Many are still misinformed as to 
the cause of obesity and subjects attributed their 
overweight to heredity, glandular trouble, and a 
variety of other factors as indicated in Table 3. 

The real reason the overweight person partici- 
pated in a weight reduction program is very impor- 
tant. The clinic patients in this study were referred 
by their physician. Many of these may have parti- 
cipated in the program only to please their physician. 
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TABLE 4 


Frequency of obesity in parents reported by 144* obese persons 
cee | re 
NUMBER OF | 


| PER CENT 


OBESITY IN ENTS 
ESITY IN PARENTS SUBJECTS 


Mother only 48 | 3 
Father only 22 
Mother and father 35 
Neither mother nor father 39 


99 


Total.. 
* Data on family history of obesity was not received from 
three subjects. 


Mt 


Likewise, the subjects attending the group therapy 
meetings may have participated for many reasons 
besides their desire to lose weight. Other motives, 
such as the social contacts, a new interest, or the 
fact that they felt at ease among other people with 
a mutual problem, may have been contributing 
factors. 

When the length of time the subjects had been 
overweight was studied, no trend was seen. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This follow-up study indicates that the two weight 
reduction programs (individual instruction and 
group therapy) were not effective over a period of 
three years for the large majority of the 147 subjects. 

There is a real need for further study on methods 
of weight reduction, on the effect of long-term vs. 
short-term programs, and on effective methods of 
changing food habits. There is also a need for a wide- 
spread educational program aimed at the prevention 
of obesity, since present reduction programs appear 
to be unsatisfactory when judged on a long-term 
basis. 
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Chocolate-Flavored Milk Beverages 


Two types of dairy-made chocolate-flavored milk beverages are currently offered for sale 
in this country: chocolate-flavored whole milk and chocolate-flavored skim or partially 
skimmed milk. Labeling of such beverages is under state and municipal control, although at 
present there is no uniform legal definition or terminology pertaining to these products. The 
two terms most generally used are: “chocolate milk,” designating the beverage made with 
whole milk, and “chocolate drink,” used to identify the beverage made with milk the fat 


content of which is less than that of whole milk. 





The Problem of the Obese Patient 
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SS 


IETITIANS and nutritionists today 
are putting considerable effort into therapy for 
weight reduction. We may be working with indi- 
vidual patients in clinics or hospitals or we may be 
working in groups or even in mass therapy. We 
often receive rich returns in satisfaction from the 
people whom we help. Seldom, however, do we 
realistically face the problem of how successful we 
are in helping our patients actually to lose weight. 
We can only do this by keeping careful records 
over a period of time, which later can be analyzed. 

Relatively few reports have been made of analyses 
which have included all patients treated for obesity 
in a given clinic (1-3). Often reports are limited to 
those patients who “cooperated,” with little dis- 
cussion of either the size of, or reasons for, the 
‘non-cooperator” groups. Also some studies are of 
such short duration that results cannot indicate 
true achievement. Certainly most studies of longer 
intervals show that one has an optimistic view of 
success if he looks at results of only the first two or 
three months of therapy. These clinical studies have 
been reviewed in some detail elsewhere (4). 

At the School of Nutrition we were optimistic 
about what could be done for the obese patient. 
In cooperation with the Tompkins County Medical 
Society and the Tompkins County Board of Health, 
an experimental community nutrition clinic was 
established for the express purpose of understanding 
better our obese patients and learning how best we 
might help them to lose weight. Every effort was 
made to have a situation as conducive as possible to 
maximum success in weight reduction. In addition, 
certain biochemical, physiologic, and psychologic 


! This research was supported in part by grants from the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York City, and the 
Gannet Foundation, Rochester, New York, and in part by 
an appropriation from the State of New York through the 
State University. Received for publication March 30, 1955. 

* The authors wish to acknowledge the technical assist- 
ance of June Boss, Naney Burrows Griswold, and Inez 
Jones. 


studies were made of patients during weight reduc- 
tion. The clinic was operated for two years and four 
months, during which time some 168 obese patients 
were referred by 39 private physicians or surgeons. 
Details of the clinic set-up are described elsewhere 
(4). The clinic served the entire community, not 
merely the indigent. 

Both a physician and a nutritionist saw the patient 
at each visit, so that the skills of each were available. 
Also, we felt that the fact that both a man (the 
physician) and a woman (the nutritionist) were 
involved in the therapeutic situation was important, 
since some patients identify better with one than the 
other. Both therapists were experienced in handling 
obese patients and had more than the usual orienta- 
tion and appreciation of the emotional factors 
operating in some obesity problems. Each patient 
could be seen every week, and since there were no 
charges, cost was not a deterrent. On the other hand, 
the patient was helped to feel he contributed by his 
cooperation in needed tests for the research. 

The dietary pattern was adjusted both in kind 
and distribution to the needs of the patient. Various 
incentives to cooperation were used, such as weight 
graphs, profile photographs, and pre-clinic sharing 
of experience with other patients. 

Given these circumstances, what success did we 
have? 


RESULTS 
Patient Cooperation and Loss of Symptoms 


It seems fair to say our success was outstanding 
in terms of patient cooperation. Of the 168 obese 
patients referred to us, 156 or 93 per cent received 
three or more weeks of therapy (after the initial 
visit), and 83 per cent continued through ten or 
more weeks. Continued attendance was very regular 
—in fact, the problem was one of “easing off” the 
patient when we felt we had done all we could for 
him. This finally took the form of giving “leaves of 
absence”’ for increasingly longer intervals. 
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In addition to good attendance, most patients 
lost the variety of somatic symptoms of which they 
complained, even though no specific therapy was 
given except the counseling and dietary instruction. 

Also, it is fair to say, that regardless of whether 
they lost weight, practically all patients gained some 
insight into the cause of their obesity. They were 
able to face realistically their own eating habits, 
and they had some idea of why they ate as they did. 
However, insight did not necessarily mean ability to 
control or correct performance. 

If one thought only in terms of clinical attendance 
and the responsiveness of patients, we could feel 
very successful; certainly there were many rewarding 
experiences. But, in terms of the actual weight losses 
achieved, how successful were we? 


Group Characteristics 


Results should be viewed in terms of the charac- 
teristics of the group. All too often reports have given 
little description of the patients under therapy. A 
detailed description of the present group, including 
various aspects of both family and personal weight 
histories, are reported elsewhere (4). As in most 
other studies, by far the majority of our patients 
(85 per cent) were females. Ages ranged from six to 
seventy years, with approximately 20 per cent in 
ach of the following ages: 25 years and under; 26 
to 35; 36 to 45; 46 to 55; and over 55. Nearly half 
had become obese before 18 years of age; another 
40 per cent became obese in early adult life. Of the 
adults for whom ideal weights were available, excess 
weight ranged from 7 to 90 per cent. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the women were 30 per cent or more over- 
weight, while about 20 per cent were more than 
50 per cent overweight. 


Apparent Emotional Stability 


In previous experiments with a limited number of 
obese college students, an appraisal of emotional 
stability was made on the basis of: psychologic tests 
given by a clinical psychologist, interviews conducted 
by a psychiatrist, and predictions made by the 
nutritionist on the basis of long contact with the 
patients. The ratings of all concerned corresponded 
closely (5, 6). In this case, the same internist and the 
same nutritionist again independently classified the 
subjects according to three groupings suggested 
sarlier by one of us in this JouRNAL (7): (a) patients 
who appear reasonably stable with little or no emo- 
tional problems; (b) persons who gave repeated 
evidences of being tense, anxious, or insecure; and 
(c) patients who appeared to have fairly deep emo- 
tional problems. Almost complete agreement was 
found between the classifications made independ- 
ently by the co-workers. For the adult patients, 24.4 
per cent were classified as ‘‘reasonably stable’”’; 33.5 
per cent as “tense, anxious, or insecure”; 30.5 per 
cent as having ‘‘deeper emotional problems’; and 
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11.5 per cent as “not appraised.’’ For the children, 
16 per cent were listed as “reasonably stable”; 2 
per cent as “tense, anxious, or insecure’; 48 per cent 
as having “deeper emotional problems’; and 12 per 
cent as “not appraised.’’ The latter were individuals 
usually seen too short a time to classify. 


Rate of Weight Loss at Various Stages 


In looking at achievement, it soon became evident 
that the degree of success would be quite different 
if one followed patients only through one or two 
months than if one took a longer view of therapy. 
For ninety-six of our patients who still had weight to 
lose, a tabulation was made of weight loss after eight 
and after twenty weeks of therapy. The average 
weight loss per person per week after eight weeks was 
1.3 lb.; after twenty weeks, only 0.7 lb. For a group 
of sixty patients, the average weight loss per person 
per week was examined after eight, twelve, sixteen, 
twenty, and twenty-four weeks of therapy. A pro- 
gressive decrease in the rate of weight loss occurred 
from 1.4 to 1.1, 0.96, 0.80 to 0.69 lb. per person per 
week at the respective stages of therapy. These 
figures, coupled with those of previous reports (1, 
8-10), support the conclusion that achievements 
based on short terms give a more optimistic view of 
success than would be true later. The figures in the 
following paragraphs are based on results at the times 
of our terminal therapeutic contacts with patients. 
They do not, however, include follow-up data on 
weight maintenance. Such studies are still in progress 
and will be reported later. 


Success in Weight Reduction 


The diversity of methods of reporting used in the 
literature (usually without common denominator) 
make the choice of any one method undesirable if 
results of different studies are to be compared. Hence 
we shall give our results in three different forms: 
in terms of the Trulson criteria (3); in terms of 
weight loss in actual pounds; and in terms of per- 
centage of excess weight lost. 

Trulson Criteria for Success. Trulson et al. (3) 
reported success in weight reduction in a hospital 
out-patient clinic in terms of the patient’s loss of a 
specified amount of weight related to initial weight 
(Table 1). Patients who failed to lose more than 5 
lb. in four months were classified as “unsuccessful.” 
Those who fell into neither the ‘successful’ nor 
“unsuccessful” category were considered “unclassi- 
fied.’’ On the basis of these criteria, the success rate 
in our nutrition clinic, 26.5 per cent, was similar to 
that reported. by those workers, 22.5 per cent. How- 
ever, the proportion of our patients classified as 
“unsuccessful” was about half that reported by 
Trulson et al.: 17.9 per cent compared to 32.6. 

Weight Lost in Actual Pounds. For the 131 adult 
patients studied, the percentage with various levels 
of weight loss is presented in Table 2. Eight per 
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TABLE 1 


Success of 156 patients, using Trulson criteria (8) 


DEGREE OF SUCCESS 
CRITE- | NUMBER | IN REDUCING 
INITIAL WEIGHT RANGE RION OF OF 


SUCCESS SUBJECTS 


Suc- | Unsuc-) Unclas- 
cessful | cessful | sified 


| mint- 
| mum % 


Ib. lost ; 
150 or less 10 ; 44. 
151 to 175 15 
176 to 200 20 2. 
201 to 225 25 22 | 13.6 
226 to 250 d | f 6.6 
250 or over 35 | 18. 


Total Nutrition | 
Clinic subjects... | 156 | 26.: .9 | 55.8 
Trulson subjects (3)..| 847 | 22.5 | 32.6 | 44.9 





cent of our patients lost no weight or gained; an 
additional 31.3 per cent lost less than 10 lb. About 
one-third (32.1 per cent) lost 10 to 20 lb.; about 
one-fourth (28.3 per cent) lost over 20 lb. These 
findings are quite similar to those of Fellows (2) 
reported in 1931 for 294 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company employees. Danowski and Winkler (11) 
had a higher proportion of patients who made no 
progress, but a somewhat greater proportion who 
achieved large weight losses. 

Percentage of Excess Weight Lost. For 110 of the 
adult patients, ideal weight had been determined on 
the basis of body build and the ideal weight tables 
(12). Body build was determined by a method to be 
reported by Showacre (12), utilizing chest X-rays. 
Thus for these adults, percentage of excess weight 
lost could be determined (‘Table 3). Ten per cent of 
our patients reached approximately their ideal 
weight. Only about one-third lost more than 40 per 
cent of their excess weight, and 20 per cent of the 
women lost less than 10 per cent. 

In summary, then, results were most discouraging, 
regardless of the terms in which they were expressed ; 
yet, they were as good, if not better than those 
reported in other clinical studies. 


Factors in Success 


To what may the relatively poor results in weight 
reduction be attributed? It was our impression 
that success was largely related to the patient’s 
apparent emotional stability. As described earlier, 
the internist and nutritionist had independently 
evaluated the apparent emotional stability of each 
patient. They then independently evaluated the 
subjects’ weight loss, using a scale ranging from 0 
for no loss, to +++ for excellent loss. The apparent 
emotional stability ratings were then related to those 
for weight loss (Table 4). Such ratings are, of course, 
subject to criticism, since they were made by non- 
psychiatric personnel and were based on retrospect 
judgment. However, we believe they should be 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of patients by weight loss in pounds 


PATIENTS | PATIENTS 
OF oF 
FELLOWS | DANOWSKI 

2)t ETAL. (11)f 


NUTRITION 
WEIGHT LOSS CLINIC 


PATIENTS* 


o 


None or gained be 19 98.4 

1 to9 a3 28 17.9 
10 to 19 32. 27 
20 to 29 5 14 
30 to 39 ‘ 
40 and over 


35.8 


‘ 
5 


Mean (lb.) 1. 34a 14. 
Median (Ib.) ... 

* 131 subjects. 

7 294 subjects. 

t 67 subjects. 


TABLE 3 


Weight reduction as percentage of excess weight lost* 


% EXCESS WEIGHT LOST WOMENT MENT 


Over 80 9.3 
61-80 11.4 
41-60 11.4 
31-40 11.4 
21-30 12.3 
11-20 20.6 
0-10 19.5 
Gained 4.1 
eee 4 34.2 
Median 23.8 


* 110 adults. 
t 97 subjects. 
ft 13 subjects. 


presented. There seemed to be a close relationship 
between apparent emotional stability and success 
in weight reduction. The “reasonably stable’ pa- 
tients were largely quite successful, while those who 
appeared to have “deeper emotional problems” were 
largely unsuccessful. 

It also appeared that obesity which developed 
during childhood was particularly resistant to ther- 
apy. To check this impression, patients were grouped 
according to whether they had become obese as 
children (before eighteen years of age) or as adults 
(after eighteen). These groupings, then, were exam- 
ined for relation to success in weight reduction. 
Fifty-two per cent of those who became obese as 
children were complete failures in reducing; this was 
true for only 15 per cent of those who became obese 
as adults. Also, only 30 per cent of the former group 
were reasonably successful in weight reduction, 
whereas 57 per cent of those who became obese as 
adults were reasonably successful. 

Actually, this effect is probably a continuing 
reflection of the influence of emotional stability, 
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TABLE 4 
Apparent emotional stability of patients in relation to success 
in weight reduction 


SUCCESS IN WEIGHT 





NUMBER REDUCTION 
APPARENT EMOTIONAL STABILITY OF PA 
TIENTS wel 
0 + + 4 
Adults 
Reasonably stable 32 0; 0O| 16 16 
Anxious, tense, or insecure 44 4; 22) 12 6 
Deeper emotional problems 10 | 27| 8; 4 1 
Not appraised 15 


Children 








Reasonably stable | 1 1 1 1 
Anxious, tense, or insecure 6 0 4 0 2 
Deeper emotional problems 12 12; 0; O 0 
Not appraised 3 





since a considerably higher percentage of those who 
developed obesity in childhood appeared to have 
“deeper emotional problems.” 

Interestingly enough, no relationship was observed 
between the duration of obesity and the percentage 
of excess weight lost. The general trend was for 
patients with the lowest initial excess weight to be 
most successful in achieving their goals. We found, 
too, that those who attended clinic with the greatest 
regularity also tended to show the greatest weight 
loss. We cannot say, however, that this was a cause- 
and-effect relationship, for it is possible that the 
same motivation and personality factors which lead 
to good attendance also lead to good weight loss. 

DISCUSSION 

*4In view of our discouraging results, even under 
circumstances which were as ideal as we knew how 
to make them, it would appear that the only answer 
to the problem of obesity is in prevention. How can 
the nutritionist work for prevention? She can partly 
achieve this through educational efforts in helping 
more people to have an intelligent appreciation of 
the complex nature of the problem and of the role 
of good mental health as a preventive for at least 
certain cases of obesity. 

There is also need for more widespread education 
relative to energy values of food and of various 
forms of physical activity. Perhaps this educational 
effort needs to go so far as a reconsideration of 
modern meal patterns in terms of the limited energy 
expenditures of modern man. Certainly there is need 
for better appreciation of what the extremely lim- 
ited physical activity of many people means in the 
obesity picture. It seems fair to say that we often 
have minimized the role of physical activity in weight 
maintenance. 

We also can help to wipe out the sometimes popu- 
lar concept of obesity as a moral issue. While we may 
disclaim all such thought, many of us still speak of 
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obese persons in tones with a moral ring and with 
words that indicate almost complete lack of under- 
standing of the true nature of many of their prob- 
lems. It is true that excess weight is a result of the 
balance between energy intake and output. The 
crux of the problem, however, rests in understanding 
why a person eats more than he expends. The solu- 
tion never rests in a righteous attitude, but rather 
in getting at the “why” and then seeing what, if 
anything, can be done about it. We can help in 
prevention by being better informed ourselves as to 
the emotional significance of food. Brosin, Bruch, 
Babcock, Conrad, Hamburger, and Bayles and 
Ebaugh (14-20) are but a few of the writers who have 
been helpful to such an understanding. 

However, what are we to do about those who are 
already obese? First, the obese person is often on 
the defensive because of his weight and attitudes 
about it. Our efforts must be directed towards 
enabling him to relinquish this defensive attitude. 
We can do this only if our attitude is sincerely not 
one of judgment and chastisement. We can show 
him how easy it is to be overweight by point- 
ing out all of the factors in everyday living 
which may contribute to a positive energy balance. 
(The scientific term of choice here, of course, is 
“obese,”? but since obese patients express such 
extreme hostility to the terms “fat”? and “obese,” 
we used the the term “overweight.’’) What we may 
then do for the obese from a practical standpoint 
would seem to go back to our threefold grouping in 
terms of emotional stability. The patients who 
appear to be reasonably stable emotionally are 
easily treated. They need to be instructed in certain 
elements of energy values of food and activity and 
to be motivated. Their progress in weight reduction 
is usually good and apt to be lasting. These are the 
most rewarding patients with whom to work. 

The patients who appear to be anxious, tense, or 
insecure are our biggest challenge and perhaps the 
largest group with which we have to deal. They 
need emotional support more than anything else, 
though a diet which can keep them physically 
comfortable while they try to resolve their emotional 
problems is a great asset. They need to gain insight 
into the way they eat to relieve anxieties and ten- 
sions, either specific or non-specific. They need 
to be helped to find other means of relief. Unless 
this can be accomplished, little success in weight 
reduction will be achieved and that which is may 
be of short duration. The greatest single factor in 
the success of these patients is their strength of 
motivation and whether it is stronger than the 
satisfactions they derive from eating. The motiva- 
tion must be theirs, not that of someone else. Much 
of our task lies in helping the patient to find a 
motivation truly meaningful to him, peculiar and 
inconsequential as it may sometimes seem to us. 
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In our experience, scare tactics and threats only 
add to the anxieties. It is with these patients that 
all the skill of the dietitian is needed. 

Patients who appear to have deeper emotional 
problems should never be referred to the dietitian 
or nutritionist in the first place. They are particu- 
larly discouraging because, in most instances, no 
matter how hard you try they are failures insofar 
as weight reduction is concerned. It is a waste of 
your time and theirs. Even worse, conventional 
weight reduction therapy may be harmful, since a 
feeling of guilt and frustration at not being able to 
cooperate is added to their problems. In our experi- 
ence, these patients need help with their emotional 
problems before weight reduction is undertaken, 
if it should be undertaken at all. Overeating and 
obesity may represent the best solution such patients 
have to their life situations, and as dietitians, we 
would do well to realize that there are many situa- 
tions more troublesome than obesity and that not 
all obese patients should necessarily reduce. 

Discussion of the treatment of obese patients in 
terms of these groups should not be interpreted as 
inviting the dietitian to become an analyst. It does, 
however, point to one of our greatest needs in weight 
reduction therapy, namely, an evaluation of the 
emotional stability of patients and the screening of 
them by suitably trained personnel before they are 
referred to the dietitian. If such a screening were 
done more often, we feel much of the frustration and 
many of the failures would be eliminated, to say 
nothing of the great saving in personnel and conse- 
quently in time and money. The psychiatrist could, 
undoubtedly, make these evaluations; unfortunately, 
because of lack of time and staff, this is often im- 
possible. The development and use of a satisfactory 
pencil-and-paper test, to be administered by the 
appropriate professional personnel, would be a tre- 
mendous contribution. 


SUMMARY 


In an experimental community nutrition clinic 
in which conditions were established to be as con- 
ducive as possible to maximum success in weight 
reduction, approximately a quarter of the patients 
were reasonably successful; an additional one-fourth 
had some degree of success; one-fourth had so little 
success that the therapy could hardly be considered 
worth while; and one-fourth were complete failures. 
Though these figures are most discouraging, they 
are as good or better than similar reports. 

Success in weight reduction seemed to be directly 
related to the apparent emotional stability of the 
subjects, as judged by the investigators. For greatest 
success, therapy should be limited to patients of 
sufficient emotional stability to profit from the 
therapy. There is great need for some means of 
screening patients in regard to emotional stability 
before referral to weight reduction clinics. 
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Obesity developed in childhood was much more 
refractory to treatment than that developed in the 
adult years. Age of onset of the obesity was the 
important consideration, not the duration of the 
obesity. 

Greatest success in weight reduction was achieved 
with patients in early stages of obesity. 

In the end, the only real answer to obesity is 
prevention. One step in prevention is an intelligent 
understanding of obesity, particularly of the role of 
mental health in preventing at least certain cases 
of obesity. 
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Intake and Elimination of Vitamin B, 


and Metabolites by Women 


I. Non-Pregnant Women' 
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University of Wisconsin, Madison 


INCE, the report of Spies et al. (1) in 1939 
that certain symptoms in human subjects responded 
to the administration of vitamin Bs, a human die- 
tary requirement for the vitamin has been assumed. 
More recently, symptoms of vitamin Beg deficiency 
in the infant have been described by Molony and 
Parmelee (2), Coursin (3), Bessey et al. (4), and Sny- 
derman et al (5). Recent research reported by Vilter 
et al. (6) leaves little doubt that this vitamin is a 
dietary essential for man. 

However, little or no information is available 
concerning the usual dietary intake of vitamin Bg 
and the elimination of the vitamin and its metabo- 
lites. In connection with the North Central Regional 
Cooperative Project NC-5 ‘Nutritional Status and 
Dietary Needs of Population Groups,” it has been 
possible to gather a small amount of such data. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The subjects for this study were six women rang- 
ing in age from thirty-three to thirty-five years and 
found by medical examination to be in good health. 
The women chose their own food in their own 
homes, recording the weights of all food eaten for a 
period of thirty days. Within that period a ten-day 
metabolic study was conducted, the exact time 
selected so as to avoid the menstrual period and to 
suit the convenience of the subjects. The ten days 
were divided into two five-day periods. One subject, 
H. W., was studied for five five-day periods. 


1 Contribution No. 9, Subproject 1 of the North Central 
Regional Cooperative Project NC-5, Nutritional Status and 
Dietary Needs of Population Groups. Supported in part by 
the Research Committee of the Graduate School from funds 
from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. Published 
with the approval of the Director, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Data are taken from a thesis submit- 
ted by Lourdes Marquez in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Master of Science degree. Received for pub- 
lication August 8, 1955. 
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Home Economics, 


Samples of all food, with the record of the 
amounts eaten, were brought to the laboratory each 
day where aliquots were weighed, homogenized in a 
Waring Blendor, and stored in brown bottles in a 
freezer until analysis could be made. The foods were 
protected from exposure to light at all times. 

Twenty-four-hr. urine collections were made in 
brown bottles and preserved with toluene. Samples 
were adjusted to a pu of 4.5 and frozen until ana- 
lyzed. Fecal collections were made in_ five-day 
periods, using carmine as a marker. These were 
preserved in acid-alcohol, homogenized in a Waring 
Blendor, and a sample frozen until analyzed. 

Vitamin Bs was determined in food and excreta 
according to the method of Atkin and co-workers 
(7) using Saccharomyces carlsbergenesis 4228. The 
4-pyridoxic acid content of the urine was deter- 
mined by the fluorometric method of Huff and 
Perlzweig as modified by Sarett (8). These deter- 
minations were made in a dark room to avoid loss 
of Bs by exposure to light. 

RESULTS 

The results presented in Table 1 show that the 
average daily intakes of vitamin Bs ranged from 
0.52 to 1.21 mg., with a mean of 0.86 mg. The ade- 
quacy of intake of nutrients is always a question of 
interest and is frequently difficult to answer. This is 
especially true in the case of vitamin Bes. In the 
1953. Recommended Dietary Allowances of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council (9), no allowance for vitamin Bg ap- 
pears. The statement is made that ‘rough estimates 
of human vitamin Bs requirements may be made 
from certain animal experiments and tests with 
humans. The evidence available indicates that the 
daily intake of vitamin Bs should be from 1 to 2 
mg., an amount which is readily provided by ordi- 
nary mixed diets.’ In two-thirds of the periods 
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TABLE 1 
Average daily intake and elimination of vitamin By and 4-pyridozic acid and intake of nitrogen and nitrogen balance of subjects 
on self-selected diets 





VITAMIN Bé ELIMINATION 





TOTAL NITROGEN 
INTAKE 


NITROGEN 
BALANCE 


SUBJECT PERIOD VITAMIN Bg INTAKE Urinary 


Bs 


Fecal | ; : Total 
| 4-pyridoxic 
acid* 


mg. mg. 
0.065 | 2. 
0.074 1 


mg. 
0.552 
0.398 


mg. 
12 
8 


meg. 

53 3.147 
.95 2.422 
.86 QO. 
.19 0. 


760 0. 
sae 


092 3.40 


096 3.22 


4.250 


3.697 


. 308 0. 
376 0.095 
74 524 | 0.064 
59 . 364 0.065 
ohn .636 0.064 


81 


.05 


103 4.16 .570 
3.402 

.648 
3.586 
4.930 


. 224 
294 


.514 


.518 


* Values for 4-pyridoxic acid have been expressed as pyridoxine by using the factor 0.92 based on the molecular weights 


Mean 0.86 


for the two compounds. 


reported here, the average daily intake was less than 
1 mg. That evidence of a deficiency of this vitamin 
is not readily produced is shown by the fact that 
Vilter and associates produced symptoms of a 
deficiency of the vitamin, only after feeding de- 
soxypyridoxine. Vilter suggests that ‘‘more than 14 
mg. and less than 5 mg. will meet requirements of 
adult human beings very satisfactorily.” 

No readily recognizable symptoms of vitamin Bg 
deficiency were noted. No test dose of tryptophan 
(10) or of vitamin Bg (8) was given to detect a pos- 
sible deficiency. 

Xeference to the results presented in Table 1 
shows that the urinary excretion of the vitamin is a 
very small proportion of the intake. The excretion 
of 4-pyridoxic acid ranged from 1.95 to 4.23 mg. per 
day, amounts representing two to five times the 
intakes and from 75 to 85 per cent of the total 
elimination of Bs and metabolites. Sarett (8) re- 
ports excretions of subjects on self-selected diets 
ranging from 0.6 to 11.1 mg., with an average of 
3.4 mg. per 24 hr. He presents no data on intake, 
however. 

Three subjects maintained for six days on a min- 
eralized milk diet plus orange juice showed average 
24-hr. excretions of 4-pyridoxie acid of 2.63, 3.57, 
and 4.00 mg. respectively (11). Sarett (8) has re- 
ported excretions of nine subjects on a milk diet, 


.110 


. 126 


2.754 


3.109 


.073 2.§ 3.527 


.067 3.845 


.089 3.46 
.082 3.51 


3.067 
$.110 


14.43 


ranging from 0.6 to 1.7 or an average of 1.1 mg. 
Linkswiler and Reynolds (12) found that subjects 
on a controlled diet furnishing a low level of vita- 
min Bs were excreting several times the intake as 
t-pyridoxic acid. The source and significance of the 
4-pyridoxic acid has not been determined. These 
workers suggest that the high urinary 4-pyridoxic 
acid is evidence of synthesis of Bs in the body and 
that synthesis accounts for the difficulty experi- 
enced in developing a deficiency of this vitamin in 
adult human subjects. Marquez et al. (13) have 
furnished evidence that the fluorescence is due to 
4-pyridoxie acid. They found similar high excretions 
of this metabolite on an almost synthetic diet 
containing none of the foods Sarett reported (8) 
to produce interfering fluorescent materials. 

The subjects in the present study, on self-selected 
diets, showed a marked nitrogen loss in nine of the 
fifteen periods. In an earlier paper, the negative 
nitrogen balances shown by these women were 
related to low caloric intakes (14). Unpublished 
data in our laboratory suggest the further possi- 
bility that more generous intakes of vitamin Beg 
might have improved the nitrogen retention. 


SUMMARY 


The intakes and total elimination of vitamin Bg, 
and metabolites of six mature women subjects have 
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been determined. These women were studied for a 
total of fifteen five-day periods, or seventy-five 
person-days during which they were living in their 
own homes, selecting their own diets. 

Intakes ranged from 0.52 to 1.21 mg. per day, 
with an average of 0.86 mg. Total elimination of Bg 
and metabolites was from three to four times the 
intake, with 75 to 85 per cent eliminated as 4- 
pyridoxic acid. 

These results have been discussed with reference 
to the dietary requirement of adult subjects for 
vitamin Be. 
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A Dietitian Visits Mexico 


Dietitians traveling to foreign countries invariably take their professional interests with 
them, making particular note of the food habits. It is possible, also, to plan trips which will 
provide even broader professional stimulation, while enjoying the enchantments of a strange 
land. Dorothy Spurling, Consultant, Nutrition Service, California Department of Health, 
Berkeley, enjoyed such a trip to Mexico last spring. 

She arrived in Mexico City in time to attend the annual United States-Border Public 
Health Association Conference, where she had an opportunity to talk to Mexican nurses. 
She learned that with their limited facilities and staff, nutrition education in Mexico is 
arduous and not extensive. However, the nurses were all eager for copies of simple nutrition 


literature prepared in Spanish. 


Following the Border Conference, Miss Spurling attended the 8th World Health Assembly, 
meeting for the first time outside of Europe. She recounts: ‘‘The report of the World Health 
Organization included an account of participation in 330 projects in 75 countries on all con- 
tinents. These projects were concerned with control of 30 communicable diseases, with the 
greatest efforts directed against malaria, tuberculosis, treponemal and venereal infections. 
Other developments included a strengthening of national health services, particularly in the 
fields of sanitation, maternal and child health, nursing, and nutrition. The trend of WHO is 
to veer away from emergency communicable disease projects which typified the program in 
the early years and to think in terms of establishment of continuing programs in each country. 

“On one occasion, we had an informal visit with Miguel E. Bustamente, M.D., Ph.D., 
General Secretary of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. He emphasized, among other things, 
the need for nutritionists in promoting world health.” 

Another highlight of Miss Spurling’s trip to Mexico was a visit to the Hospital Infantil, 
a 500-bed children’s hospital, where she was shown through many wards and through the 
dietary department. She reports: “This was my first experience in observing large numbers 
of children with nutritional deficiency diseases. There were patients with pellagra, kwashior- 
kor, xeropthalmia, and other less well defined nutritional deficiency diseases. We watched 
the children in the nutrition clinic ward eating their noon meals. We were told that they 
usually spend about an hour at each meal. Ambulant children were seated in small chairs at 
small individual tables in groups of about six, with a nurse seated in the center. Each child 
ate exceptionally well, and rapport between nurses and children strongly indicated an in- 
tuitive understanding. The atmosphere was that of relaxation and casual sociability with 


just enough attention to the ‘business’ of eating.”’ 
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Il. Pregnant Women’ 


Intake and Elimination of Vitamin B, 


and Metabolites by Women 


ELEANOR R. TURNER? and MAY S. REYNOLDS, 


Ph.D. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Economies, 


HE successful use of vitamin Beg in the 
treatment of the nausea and vomiting of 
pregnancy, reported by Weinstein et al. (1) and 
Willis et al. (2) suggested that there is an increased 
requirement for the vitamin in pregnancy. This in- 
crease in requirement was further demonstrated by 
Wachstein et al. (3) when they fed 10-gm. doses of 
tryptophan to a group of subjects. The subjects 
included normal healthy men, non-pregnant women, 
and a number of pregnant women with and without 
toxemia. The pregnant women excreted large 
amounts of xanthurenic acid, an evidence of dis- 
turbed tryptophan metabolism resulting from a Be 
deficiency. Normal subjects showed little or no 
xanthurenic acid excretion. Later studies from the 
same laboratory (4) showed that the administration 
of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin did not prevent 
the formation of excessive amounts of xanthurenic 
acid by pregnant women, but that vitamin Bs did. 
Beaton (5) has reported that pregnant women 
excreted significantly less 4-pyridoxic acid than did 
a group of non-pregnant women. He interprets this 
as evidence of a lower utilization of Bs in pregnancy. 
However, the data used in arriving at the mean 
excretion show such a wide range that they do not 
appear to support that conclusion. He reports no 
data on the intake of the vitamin. 

This report deals with the intake of vitamin Bs 
and the elimination of the vitamin and its metabo- 
lites by four pregnant women on self-selected diets 
during the last trimester of pregnancy, and during 
a “normal” period. 

1 Published with the approval of the Director, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Data are taken from a 
thesis submitted by Eleanor Turner in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 
Received for publication August 8, 1955. 

*Present address: Ohio State University Hospital, 
Columbus. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Four primiparae, ranging in age from twenty-two 
to twenty-eight years, were subjects for this study. 
The experimental periods consisted of five consecu- 
tive days in each month of the last trimester of 
pregnancy for three of the subjects and in each of 
last two months for Subject J. O. One five-day 
period, at least two months after parturition, con- 
stituted the “normal” period. Because Subject 
R. D. was not to be available at a later time, she 
was studied for a five-day period during lactation. 

Each subject chose her own food in her own home 
and was responsible for the preparation of an aliquot 
equal to 20 per cent by weight of each food eaten. 
All subjects made complete urine collections 
throughout these five-day periods. 

The subjects appeared to have no health problems 
except for R. D., who was hospitalized for one day 
of the collection period in the eighth month. She was 
restricting her caloric intake at the request of her 
physician, and used mineral oil periodically as a 
laxative. 

The method of handling the material and the 
methods used for the determinations of vitamin Beg 
and 4-pyridoxic acid have been reported by Mar- 
quez and Reynolds (6). Nitrogen was determined by 
the boric acid modification of the Kjeldahl method 
(7). Urinary creatinine, as a measure of the com- 
pleteness of collections, was determined by the 
colorimetric method of Folin as modified for the 
Klett-Summerson colorimeter. 


RESULTS 
The average daily intake of vitamin Bs and the 
level of the vitamin and its metabolites excreted 


are shown in Table 1. For purposes of this study, 
the 4-pyridoxic acid is expressed as Be, calculated 
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TABLE 1 

Average daily vitamin Bg intake and elimination during a 
five-day period in each month of the last trimester of 
pregnancy and during one five-day ‘‘normal’’ period 


l | 


| | AVERAGE ELIMINATION OF Bé 
| | AND METABOLITES 




















e | B 
PERIOD | aster: Penta sama ee eA Se 
Urinary 4-pyridoxic Total Fecal 
Be acid* urinary Be Be 
Subject J. O. 
~ ana ~mg./day | mg./day | mg./day , mg./day | mg./day 
Sth month 1.93 0.18 5.25 5.43 — 
9th month 2.01 0.18 4.48 4.66 ~ 
‘“Normal?’’ 1.15 0.11 3.19 3.30 — 
Subject A. S. 
7th month 1.59 0.12 5.47 5.59 
8th month 1.83 0.12 4.00 4.12 
9th month 1.57 0.08 5.95 6.03 
‘‘Normal’”’ 1.10 0.03 4.43 4.46 -- 
Subject R. B. 
7th month 1.16 0.13 2.43 2.86 0.36 
Sth month 1.14 0.14 2.1% 2.25 0.31 
9th month 1.15 0.16 2.58 2.74 0.27 
‘‘Normal’’ 0.72 0.03 2.00 2.03 0.30 
Subject R. D. 
7th month 1.26 0.08 2.68 2.76 0.16 
Sth month 0.68 0.05 1.78 1.83 0.34 
9th month 0.99 0.10 1.73 1.83 0.35 
Lactating 127 0.06 2:62 2.88 0.29 





* ixpressed as vitamin Beg. 


by using the conversion factor 0.92, based on the 
molecular weights of the two compounds. The range 
of intakes of the subjects during pregnancy was from 
0.68 to 2.01 mg. per day. The low intake is shown 
by only one subject, R. D.; all others had an intake 
above 1 mg. per day. The mean daily intake for all 
periods of pregnancy studied was 1.39 mg., while 
that of the “normal” periods was 1.06 mg. The 
mean daily intake of non-pregnant subjects reported 
by Marquez and Reynolds (6) was 0.86 mg. 

The average daily nitrogen intake of these women 
during the periods of pregnancy studied ranged 
from 10.2 to 19.9 gm. This rather generous protein 
intake may account for the relatively high intake of 
Bs, since many protein foods are also good sources of 
this vitamin. The occurrence of these two nutrients 
in high concentration in the same foods is of in- 
terest, since many of the known functions of Bs have 
to do with protein metabolism. 

The three women studied during a ‘normal’ 
period showed a lower intake of the vitamin at that 
time. The intake of R. D., who was lactating, was 
equal to her intake in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy. 

The total urinary excretion of Bs and metabolites 
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was from two to four times the intake. Of this, over 
90 per cent was in the form of 4-pyridoxic acid. This 
excretion, greatly in excess of intake, furnishes 
further evidence of synthesis of the vitamin, first 
proposed by Linkswiler and Reynolds (8). 

The total urinary excretion of Bs and 4-pyridoxie 
acid during pregnancy is slightly greater than dur- 
ing the “normal” period of the same women. This 
may be a reflection of the higher intake during 
pregnancy rather than an effect of pregnancy itself, 
These results do not support the finding of Beaton 
(5) that less 4-pyridoxic acid is excreted by preg- 
nant women than by non-pregnant. Beaton studied 
a large number of subjects, but did not have data 
on the same subject, both pregnant and “normal.” 


SUMMARY 


The vitamin Bs, content of the self-selected diets 
of four women during a five-day period in each 
month of the last trimester of pregnancy and during 
one five-day period, post-partum, has been deter- 
mined. The mean daily intake during pregnancy was 
1.39 mg. and during the post-partum period, 1.06 
mg. 

The total urinary excretion of Bs and 4-pyridoxic 
acid was from two to four times the intake, with 
over 90 per cent of the total from 4-pyridoxic acid. 
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Pie’s historic home, according to the Blue Bird Baking Company of Dayton, was in Greece. It was there 


that pastry was first made. 
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Nutrition and Care of Young 


y 
| IV. Chacan and Vicos, Rural Communities in the Andes' 
| RUTH L. HUENEMANN, OD.Sc.; CARLOS 
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) 
TUDIES of the nutrition and care of was considered unnecessary. Data on the children’s 
young children in the coastal and jungle areas of food intake were obtained for periods of one to 
Peru have been previously reported (1, 2). The two four days, and information regarding child care, 
final surveys of this series were made in 1951-52 pregnancy, and lactation was obtained in most cases. 
l in the third major geographic division of Peru, the No attempt was made to gather data on child ac- 
Andean area or “sierra.”” One was in Chacan, a tivity, however, as in previous surveys, because field 
small farming community in the southern Andes, workers and families had less time for interviews. 
and the other in Hacienda Vicos, a plantation in the Because the survey occurred at a time when families 
’ northern mountains. The geography, climate, and were busy in the harvest fields during the day, 
; way of life in these two areas have been described in many of the visits had to be made between 5:00 
the report of family dietary surveys (3) of which and 7:00 A.M. and after 5:00 P.M. 
these child studies were a part. Data were gathered 
for the thirteen children under three years of age in 
the families comprising the sample for the first 
Chacan survey and for the twenty children in this 
age group in the first family survey in Vicos. 
) Methods of gathering data were essentially the 
same as those described in an earlier report (4). In 
Chacan, field workers visited each child’s home daily 
g for seven days to obtain a quantitative record of 
food intake; an account of the child’s activity; in- 
formation on the mother’s diet and care during 


p 





pregnancy, parturition, and lactation; data on the 
child’s diet and care to the time of the survey; and 
some information about the mother’s attitudes and 
beliefs in regard to child care and feeding. In Vicos 
the sampling period was limited to four days because 
so little variation was noted in the data on family 
intake, even over the week-end, that a longer period 

‘Received for publication June 15, 1955. 

? The authors wish to acknowledge the help of the Cornell 
University Applied Anthropology Project. 





Te. 
Two Chacan women cooperating in the making of a 
hand-woven shawl or poncho. 


Data on food intake for the few weaned children 
were calculated in terms of specific nutrients and 
compared with the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances (5) with certain adjustments for age and size 
of each child (4) and for an assumed mean annual 
environmental temperature of 10°C. (50°F.). As in 
previous surveys (1, 2), physical examinations were 
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made, and certain anthropometric measurements 
were done and compared with the percentile ratings 
of Stuart (6) and the measurements of Bolivian 
mestizo and Indian children by Ferrufino and 
Cecelio (7). 


TABLE 1 


Foods other than breast-feedings consumed by study children 


CHIL 
DREN bi 
CON- oe TOTAL RANGE OF 
FOOD SUMING | OF caiz- | SERVINGS | SERVING 
SPECI- ca EATEN SIZE 
FIED , 
FOOD 


Twelve Chacan Children* 





“months gm. 
MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 
Milk, fresh l 24 5 100 
Milk, evaporated l 18 2 110 
LEGUMES 
Broad beans (habas), 
toasted and cooked 6 19-30 25 20-100 
VEGETABLES 
Turnip greens, cooked 8 7-30 10 32-100 
Potatoes, cooked 6 6-30 15 30-100 
Dried potato pudding 
(mazamorra de chuno) 2 20-30 6 30-200 
Dried potato stew 
(chuno Kola) l 19 1 15 
FRUITS 
Capuli (cherry-like 
fruit) 3 19-24 3 30-140 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Wheat bread 4 19-28 Ss 10-30 
Barley bread 2 | 19-24 3 15-30 
Toasted corn (cancha) 2 19-28 2 25-27 
Cracker 1 18 1 5 
Toasted barley flour 2 | 25-28 6 30-140 





Ten Vioos Childrent 


MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Cheese 1 33 ? 
MEaT 
Pork 1 19 25-100 


LEGUMES 
Bean flour soup (sopa 
de habas) 10 19 30-465 
VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, boiled or soup 8 | 20-33 30-150 
Ocas (a tuber) 7 | 19-33 | 60-25 
Ollucos (a tuber) 1 19 100 
Squash pudding (maza- 

morra de chiclayo) 1 24 200 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Bread a 40 
Hominy (mote de maiz) 3 | 19-33 70 
Toasted corn (cancha) 10 | 18-33 40-140 


Whole ground corn (cho- 

choca) soup or pud- 

ding | 9 | 11-30 | 24-140 
Ground toasted whole 

wheat (machka de 


trigo) 3 | 24-33 | 80-130 
Whole wheat soup, stew, 
or pudding 7 11-26 20-100 


Ground toasted whole 
barley (machka de ce- 


bada) 1 19 120 
Peeled barley (llunka de 
cebada) 4 18-33 80-110 
Rice soup 1 19 ? 
UNREFINED SUGAR (azu- 
car Moscabada) 3 19-24 20-25 


* One-week survey. 
+ Four-day survey. 
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Findings 
DIETARY INTAKE AND FEEDING PRACTICES 


Infant Feeding. Five of the study children in 
Chacan and eight in Vicos were under one year of 
age. All were breast-fed. Only one of the Vicos 
children, an eleven-month-old boy, was given any 
additional food, while four of the five Chacan chil- 
dren, ages five, six, and seven months, received some 
“solid” food in addition to breast milk. These sup- 
plementary feedings in all cases consisted of some 
of the family’s grain or potato soup, or of potatoes, 
sometimes cooked especially for the baby. A number 
of Chacan mothers gave five months as the age at 
which to begin solid food, saying that up to that age 
a baby ‘does not know how to eat anything but 
milk.’’ Vicos mothers and also some of the Chacan 
mothers seemed to feel that babies should be older 
than this, somewhere between six and twelve months 
of age, before being given solid food. Once the babies 
had “learned to eat,’’ mothers generally felt that 
they might be given any of the family foods and 
needed “nothing special.’”? The usual reason given 
for augmenting the child’s intake with solid food 
was that breast milk supply was inadequate and 
the baby was hungry. A few mothers mentioned 
having given sugar water or chochoca dulce (whole 
white corn meal porridge, sweetened) soon after 
birth until lactation had been established, and one 
Chacan mother said she had given her baby sugar 
water occasionally after the third month because of 
an inadequate milk supply. 

All children were breast-fed on demand, the 
number of feedings ranging from five to eight a day 
for some children to as many as fifteen to eighteen 
for others who appeared to be always hungry and 
unsatisfied. 

No baby in the study had ever been given a vita- 
min D concentrate. Since babies up to the time they 
can walk are usually carried on their mothers’ backs 
wrapped in a manta (shawl), they receive relatively 
little exposure to sunlight. 

Dietary Intake of Children One to Three Years Old. 
Two of the four Chacan children and one of the 
four Vicos children in their second year were being 
breast-fed in addition to receiving family food, while 
the four Chacan and the six Vicos children in their 
third year of life were all completely weaned. Foods 
appearing in the dietaries of the Chacan and Vicos 
children are listed in Table 1. Compared to the food 
listings for coastal and jungle children in previous 
reports (1, 2), these lists are very short. Diets in 
both Chacan and Vicos consisted largely of grains 
prepared in various ways. Dried beans were eaten 
toasted and dried in Chacan, while at Vicos they 
were made into soup, seasoned with onions and 
lard. Potatoes were commonly used in both places, 
while in Vicos other tubers, ocas and ollucos, were 
used as well. Noteworthy is the use of turnip greens 
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in Chacan, but not in Vicos. While turnip greens 
could be grown in the Vicos area, they were not 
popular, as indicated by the fact that the hacienda 
garden had a supply available to families but it was 
not used to any great extent. Two children in Chacan 
but none in Vicos received milk other than breast 
milk. Except in two instances, no other form of 
animal protein appeared in the diets. While most 
families owned fowls, cattle, and sheep, these repre- 
sented a source of income and virtually no animal 
products were retained for home consumption. 
Guinea pigs and rabbits were raised in many homes 
as food for special feast days. 

Most weaned children ate the usual two daily 
meals, morning and evening, with the family and 
“snacked”’ on toasted grains between meals. 

A summary of the nutritive value of the diets of 
weaned children in both Chacan and Vicos is given 
in Table 2. Dietary “lacks” (intakes less than 70 
per cent of recommended allowances) of individual 
children are indicated in Tables 3 and 4. All diets 
obviously “lacked” calcium, although the mean 
intake for Chacan was higher than for Vicos because 
of the contribution made by turnip greens. With the 
exception of one Vicos diet, all were virtually devoid 
of animal protein. Fat content (not shown in table) 
was likewise extremely low. The vitamin A and 
carotene content of the Vicos diets was extremely 
low, while the mean for Chacan met the recom- 
mended allowance, again because of the turnip 
greens. Ascorbic acid intakes were likewise higher 
in Chacan for the same reason, although the mean 
intake in Vicos was not low because of the use of 
potatoes and other tubers. Intakes of iron and B- 
vitamins were generally high because of the whole 
grain cereals used. Thus, on the basis of admittedly 
limited data, one would list calcium, animal protein, 
fat, and, for Vicos, vitamin A as outstanding dietary 
lacks for the periods during which these surveys 
were made. That the situation with respect to pro- 
tein, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid might not be 
constant is indicated by the finding in further family 
surveys (3) that consumption of meat, potatoes, and 
greens varied from season to season. 

Foods Considered Good and Bad for Babies. Because 
of implications for later educational work, mothers 
were encouraged to discuss what foods they con- 
sidered good or bad for young children. In Chacan, 
several mentioned meat as being desirable ‘for 
growth,” but added that their babies could have it 
only when there was money for it. Others remarked 
that children seem to grow well on milk and seem 
to be protected from the mal aire (literally “bad air” — 
a belief that certain illnesses may be due to an evil 
spirit that inhabits the air is common in some parts 
of the country). Several practical-minded mothers 
said that the ordinary foods of the household were 
best for the baby because eating them would get 
him used to what he would have to eat anyway, 
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while others simply stated that they did not know 
what foods were good for babies. 

In Vicos, the majority of mothers did not seem to 
feel that the baby had any special food needs. Some 
said definitely that no foods were bad, others that 
they knew of no especially good foods, and a few 
that the “usual”? foods were best, i.e., soups and 
puddings of various grains, potatoes, and ocas (a 
tuber). The few mothers who digressed from this 
pattern spoke of highly prized but generally un- 
available foods such as chicken, lamb, eggs, and 
white sugar. iced 

Weaning Practices. Chacan mothers seemed to feel 
that the proper time for weaning a baby was between 
the age of eighteen months and two years, while 
Vicos mothers gave a range of eighteen months to 
some time between two and three years “‘when the 
teeth come.” In the event of another pregnancy, 
weaning was earlier. The methods used varied. A 
number of mothers indicated that babies weaned 


TABLE 2 


Summary of dietary findings for completely weaned children 


| MEAN 





* SUB- 
ADJUSTED Pinal (JECTS 
RECOM- LACK- 
NUTRIENT MEAN INTAKE MENDED ‘ca ING”’* 
| or bee 
roa 
Three Chacan Childrenf 
Calories 1178 + 181 967 1 122}; 0 
Protein 
Animal (gm.) 0.7 + 1.2] 
Total (gm.) 33.4 2+ 4.0| 32.9 | 102} 0O 
Calcium (mg.) 392 + 9 | 812 48 | 100 
Iron (mg.) | 146.1 + 4.1] 5.7 | 283 0 
Vitamin A (I.U.) 2034 + 499 2000 102 0 
Thiamine (mg.) 0.789 + 0.01 0.483, 163 0 
Riboflavin (mg.) | 0.87 + 0.27) 0.82/106| 0 
Niacin (mg.) 15.76 + 5.35 4.83 | 326 0 
Ascorbic acid (mg.)) 43.6 + 7.3| 28.0 | 156| 0 
Six Vicos Childrent 
Calories 1232 + 273 1168 | 106 0 
Protein | 
Animal (gm.) 16 + 3.7 
Total (gm.) 30.2 + 5.7| 38.9 | 77| 17 
Calcium (mg.) | 112 + 30 | 968 12 | 100 
Tron (mg.) ; 10.1 + 41.9] 6.7 151 | 0O 
Vitamin A (I.U.) | 112 + 40 (2000 6 | 100 
Thiamine (mg.) 0.67 + 0.22) 0.584115; O 
Riboflavin (mg.) 0.97 + 0.29 0.973 100) 17 
Niacin (mg.) | 10.67 + 2.46 5.84 | 183 0 


Ascorbic acid (mg.) 30.2 + 33.3) 33.0 | 92 67_ 


* Less than 70% of recommended allowance. 

{ Diets of two ill children and one incomplete record 
omitted. Mean age of children, 23.0 + 2.9 months; mean 
weight, 9.67 + 0.88 kg. 

t Mean age of children, 25.0 + 4.8 months; mean weight, 
1.1 8+ 0.04 kg. 
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Home of the richest man on Hacienda Vicos in the 
northern sierra. 


themselves at about two years of age; others said 
that they weaned their babies by hiding their breasts 
or covering them with mud, hot pepper, bitter 
herbs, or cow manure. In Chacan, several said that 
they simply substituted foods such as bread soaked 
in sugar water or in cinnamon tea for the breast, 
while some mentioned such substitutions along with 
the restrictive measures listed above. 

Medicines, Herbs, and Laxatives. In Chacan, as 
in previous survey areas (1, 2), various herb teas 
were usual remedies for common ailments such as 
stomach ache, diarrhea, and colds. In Vicos, on the 
other hand, no child was reported to have been given 
a remedy of any sort during the survey period, even 
though one was ill with diarrhea. Only three of 
twelve mothers said they ever used herbs or remedies 
of any kind. Thus their use, unlike that in the coastal 
jungle areas, did not appear to be widespread. No 
mother in either survey reported having given her 
baby a laxative. 


OTHER AREAS OF CHILD CARE 


Sleep. Estimated time spent in sleep by the Chacan 
children ranged from an average of about 11 hr. 
for a seven-month-old boy to roughly 16 hr. for 
the six-month-old boy, without any obvious trend 
toward fewer hours for the older children. Only rough 
approximations could be made, since most families 
had neither clock nor watch. It did seem, however, 
that Chacan children, like coastal and jungle children 
(1, 2), slept fewer hours than the number stated as 
“usual”? by Mitchell-Nelson (8). No data on sleep 
were gathered in Vicos. 

Bathing. Although many of the children looked as 
if they were never bathed, Chacan records showed 
that all but two of the thirteen in the study were 
bathed once during survey week, or oftener. Bathing 
was done in tepid water without soap. Two mothers 
indicated that they considered cleanliness growth- 
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promoting. All children in Chacan and in Vicos were 
said to have been bathed soon after birth. 

Toys. Of the thirteen Chacan children, three had g 
home-made toy, and in Vicos no child had any, al- 
though one child was said to have a book to play 
With. Sticks, stones, dirt, herbs, and empty cans 
served as playthings. 

Clothing. Clothing for both boys and girls in the 
age group studied consisted generally of a shirt 
and/or dress of unbleached muslin, a ‘‘diaper’’ of 
the same material worn like a skirt and tied at the 
waist with a knitted band, a woolen skirt of home- 
spun material, and a cap and/or felt hat. There were 
no shoes. In cold weather, babies were closely 
wrapped in a homespun woolen blanket. For the 
first months of life, babies were routinely closely 
wrapped. Hats or caps were worn as_ protection 
against the sun. While carried on their mothers’ 
backs, babies were completely encased, except for 
their heads, by the manta (blanket) supporting them. 

Toilet Training. Most of the mothers indicated 
that toilet training was accomplished by letting 
children ‘learn by themselves.”’ Some said that they 
helped their babies to learn by taking them outside 
or teaching them words to use. Only two mothers, 
one in Chacan and one in Vicos, said that they 
trained their children by punishng them. 

Immunization. Nine Chacan and eight Vicos 
babies had been vaccinated against smallpox during 
government campaigns carried on cooperatively with 
UNICEF.’ Two Chacan mothers spoke with some 
resentment of the high fever their babies had suf- 
fered following the vaccination. 

Persons Responsible for Child Care. Of the thirteen 
Chacan children, all but two were under their 
mothers’ care throughout most of the day, the 
younger ones generally being carried on their 
mothers’ backs. Six fathers, however, did care for 
their children at least part of the day. While no 
formal data regarding this matter were collected at 
Vicos, the situation appeared to be much the same 
as at Chacan. 

When mothers were asked who could give advice 
on the feeding and care of children, they mentioned 
grandmothers, ‘‘older people,’ experienced neigh- 
bors, and, in Chacan, the male midwives. Almost a 
third of the mothers said there was nobody to give 
such advice, and several asked if they might have 
such help from survey personnel. 


PHYSICAL FINDINGS 


Physical findings for Chacan children are sum- 
marized in Table 3 and for Vicos babies in Table 4. 
Of the thirteen Chacan children, five measured less 
both in height and in weight than the lowest per- 
centiles of Stuart (6) for the same age group. Two 
children were thin, one was obese, and two were 


3 United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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emaciated and ill. Four Vicos children fell below the 
lowest percentiles of their own age group in height 
and weight, two were obese, and three were thin. 
Of the twenty-eight children who were meas- 
ured, twenty-one fell below the averages found by 
Ferrufino and Cecelio (7) for Bolivian sierra children. 
Both groups as a whole might be called small 
children. Particularly in Vicos, the children had 
disproportionately large abdomens and three (J. C., 
F. T., and Z. L.), all over eighteen months old, also 
had large chests. The cause of this condition was not 
definitely established. Monge (9) has shown that 
adults living at this altitude have barrel chests and 
a larger vital capacity than people living at sea level. 
Whether children, who are mainly abdominal breath- 
ers, develop larger abdomens at high altitudes is a 
matter that might bear investigation. Other usual 
reasons for this condition, such as general malnutri- 
tion with consequent muscular weakness and ab- 
dominal distention or unusually bulky diets, while 
not altogether ruled out, did not seem likely ex- 
planations. 

Dentition was essentially normal in all children 
except for one Vicos boy, who had no teeth at eight 
months. He showed no other signs of retarded 
development. 

Only one child, a six-month-old Chacan boy 
(B. H.), was free of signs sometimes related to 
nutritional deficiencies. Nine Chacan and nine Vicos 
children showed a pigmentation of ‘Zone A” and/or 
dark spots on the bulbar conjunctiva, doubtfully 
indicative of vitamin A deficiency (10) except for the 
fact that older children examined in Vicos showed 
the same signs along with thickening of the conjunc- 
tiva (3), so that one might postulate a progressive 
vitamin A lack. Seven Vicos and six Chacan children 
had xerosis of the skin and two in Chacan had 
folliculitis, further signs sometimes associated with 
vitamin A deficiency, but often due simply to wind 
and weather or local irritation, possibilities that 
could not be ruled out in this situation. In view of 
the extremely low dietary vitamin A level in both 
Chacan and Vicos, however, and the probable poor 
absorption of carotene in a low-fat diet, as well as 
the uncertain degree of utilization of that obtained 
from a single plant source, as in Chacan, further 
investigation of nutrition in regard to this nutrient 
seems indicated. A total of five children showed 
hypotrophy and hypertrophy of the papillae of the 
tongue, sometimes ascribed to B-complex undernutri- 
tion (11), and ten had a reddening of the line of 
implantation of the ear, occasionally due to ribo- 
flavin deficiency (11). A fine vascularization of the 
cheeks, found in many of the children, could not be 
explained. Equally unaccountable was a pigmenta- 
tion seen on the face or limbs of nine of the Chacan 
children. Three Chacan children had flaring ribs seen 
in rickets. Eight Vicos children had agglutinated 
eyelids, thought to be due to infection rather than 
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nutritive failure, and most of the children in both 
surveys had a mucous secretion of the nose, ascribed 
to colds. 

Just as in the case of the jungle children pre- 
viously described (2), field workers noted that many 
of the children appeared listless. 

An attempt was made, on the basis of reported 
physical findings and anthropometric measurements 
and independently of the clinical examination, to 
rate the general physical condition of each child.* 
As shown in Table 3, of the twelve Chacan children 
for whom all data were available, five rated ‘‘ex- 
cellent” or ‘‘good to excellent” and five rated “‘poor”’ 
or “‘fair,’”’ while two rated “good.”’ Table 4 indicates 
that of fifteen Vicos children, ten rated ‘‘excellent”’ 
or “good to excellent,” and only four rated ‘fair’ 
or “poor,’’ while one had the intermediate rating 
of “good.” 


FAMILY DIETARIES 


Two successive family dietary studies for both 
Chacan and Vicos have been previously reported 
(3); “lacks” in the diets of families with children 
in this study are summarized in Tables 3 and 4. In 
both Vicos family surveys, calcium and vitamin A 
were outstanding dietary “lacks,” as in the case of 
children. In Chacan, on the other hand, these “‘lacks”’ 
were less universal in both children’s and family diets 
at the time of the first survey because of the turnip 
greens consumed. Calories and protein were ‘‘lack- 
ing”’ in over half of the Chacan family dietaries in 
both surveys and in the second Vicos survey. These 
nutrients were less frequently “lacking” in children’s 
than in family diets. Thus the situation in regard to 
protein differed from that in the coastal and jungle 
areas, where protein was found to be more available 


‘ The authors are indebted to Dr. Samuel Dooley, Harvard 
School of Public Health, for these evaulations. 
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to the family as a whole than to the post-weaning 
child. 


PREGNANCY, DELIVERY, AND LACTATION 


Of the total of twenty-nine women who discussed 
their pregnancies, nineteen described them as having 
been uneventful. With few exceptions, dietary 
“lacks”’ paralleled those of their families: calcium; 
protein; in some cases, calories, riboflavin, and 
ascorbic acid; and, in Vicos, vitamin A. The majority 
seemed to think that no special foods were needed 
during pregnancy, although a few mentioned meat 
and eggs as “‘giving strength,” and anything ‘“‘craved 
for” as being good for the pregnant woman. The 
use of various herbs for the discomforts of pregnancy 
seemed widespread, especially in Chacan. Three 
women mentioned having had the attention of a 
curioso (male midwife) during pregnancy, while the 
others said that they had received no medical at- 
tention. Except for one tooth extraction, no dental 
care of any kind had been received. One Chacan 
woman said philosophically that while she had 
‘arious teeth, they would fall out if she waited. “Of 
course, it’s true, they hurt,” said she. 

All deliveries occurred in the home, attended by 
either the husband, father, or partero (male midwife) 
in Chacan; or, in Vicos, by the mother, mother-in- 
law, sister, aunt, or midwife. The reason given in 
Chacan for having the father assist was that “he 
has had experience because he always took care of 
his own wife.” 

Mothers, both in Chacan and Vicos, seemed to feel 
that postpartum days required “special’’ foods such 
as lamb, chicken, eggs, or chufio (dried potato) 
pudding. In Vicos, the majority of mothers said they 
had stayed in bed for about a month after delivery, 
while in Chacan the usual period was a week or 
eight days. 

While seven of the thirteen Chacan mothers said 
that they ate the “usual” foods during lactation, 
they implied that they would do otherwise if they 
had the means, and the remaining six said that they 
had taken chocolate, cinnamon tea, meat, milk and 
chicha (corn beer) whenever possible. Of the nineteen 
Vicos mothers, six implied that they had during 
lactation altered or added to their usual diet with 
such foods as chocolate, oatmeal, tea, milk, and 
especially mazamorra de chochoca (a pudding made 
of white whole cornmeal). 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF FINDINGS 


From the summaries of dietary and physical find- 
ings given in Tables 3 and 4, the following observa- 
tions regarding possible interrelationships seem 
apparent: 

(a) All Vicos children who were rated from “‘good”’ 
to “excellent” physically were breast-fed at the time 
of the examination or had been breast-fed until 
shortly before. This finding agrees with that of the 
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coastal survey (1). From the limited data available 
for Chacan, on the other hand, no clear-cut relation- 
ship is apparent between the presence or absence of 
breast-feeding and the physical condition of the 
infant. Whether the observation that most of the 
women had insufficient quantities of milk is at all 
related to this apparent lack of response to breast- 
feeding is a matter for speculation. 

(b) Of the five children with hypotrophic or 
hypertrophic papillae of the tongue (A. L., A. A, 
M. 8S. in Chacan; M.G., A.M. in Vicos), three 
“lacked” one or more of the B-vitamins in their 
diets and for one, dietary data were incomplete. 
Four of these children were in ‘poor’ physical 
condition. 

(c) It is impossible in all cases to trace a direct 
relationship between present vitamin A intake and 
skin or eye conditions sometimes ascribed to vita- 
min A deficiency. Since a dietary “lack” of this 
nutrient was universal for all weaned children in 
Vicos, all with pigmentation of the bulbar conjunc- 
tiva and xerosis or folliculitis “lacked” vitamin A, 
The reverse situation did not hold, however, either 
in Vicos or Chacan; neither did all Chacan children 
with these signs lack vitamin A. It must be noted 
that the supply of turnip greens in Chacan is sea- 
sonal. In view of the ability of the body to store 
vitamin A and uncertainties as to the utilization of 
carotene as a sole or major source of vitamin A, 
these discrepancies were to be expected. 

(d) There was no apparent relationship between 
reddening of the line of implantation of the ear or 
the common vascularization and pigmentation of 
the skin and any specific nutrient lack. 

(e) On the basis of these admittedly limited and 
incomplete data, no relationship can be shown be- 
tween dietary “lacks” during pregnancy, the course 
of pregnancy, delivery (reported ‘“‘normal’’ for all), 
and the present condition of the infant. 


Discussion of Findings and Their Application 


As discussed previously (1, 2), the discrepancies 
in dietary survey data and physical findings on in- 
dividuals was not unexpected and presumably ex- 
plained by lack of specificity of physical signs, 
biologic variation, adaptability, the smallness of the 
sample, and shortness of the sampling period, along 
with the necessity of using standards based on mean 
values. Despite the lack of specific evidence in in- 
dividual cases, however, there were general indica- 
tions of physical status that agreed with the dietary 
findings in showing need for improvement in nu- 
trition. The small size of the children compared 
not only to American children but to children of the 
same racial background in a similar environment 
(7); the high incidence of signs suggestive of nutri- 
tional deficiency, admittedly not specific except 
possibly the rickets indicative of lack of vitamin D 
or calcium and eye signs suggestive of vitamin A 
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deficiency; the proportionately large number of sick 
children in this survey; the listlessness of many of 
the children; and, indeed, the high infant mortality 
rates throughout the country all indicate a need for 
improved health conditions, including better nu- 
trition. 

Plans for improving health and nutrition in the 
sierra must take socio-economic and cultural factors 
into consideration, as indicated in the report of the 
family survey that paralleled this study (3). Meas- 
ures taken must be accompanied by a sound educa- 
tional program. The Cornell University Applied 
Anthropology Project at Vicos (12), in studying 
the effects of modern farming technology and man- 
agement on the lives of the Indians, is using a com- 
mendable approach to the problem posed by the 
large hacienda (plantation) of the northern sierra. 
Perhaps similar studies should be carried on with 
the Indians of the southern sierra on their individ- 
ual holdings, as in Chacan. Both long-range pro- 
grams and immediate measures are needed. In 
planning these, specific attention should be given to 
the outstanding dietary lacks, calcium, protein, fat, 
and vitamin A. Since the cultural pattern in general 
is such that young children are fed part of the 
family food and not special baby foods, the obvious 
way to improve children’s diets is through the 
family food intake. 

The outstanding need of the post-weaning child 
and his family in the sierra, just as in other parts 
of Peru, on the basis of present-day dietary stand- 
ards, is calcium. The obvious suggestion of increas- 
ing the milk consumption is for numerous reasons 
not immediately practical, as indicated by Hegsted 
(13). The use of dry skim milk powder from 
UNICEF or other source, while a help, offers no 
permanent solution to the problem. The only out- 
standing sources of calcium in the present dietary 
were, as previously mentioned, turnip greens and 
coles (a kind of cabbage). A carefully planned pro- 
gram for increased family consumption of these 
leafy products with avoidance of those high in 
oxalic acid® might be advisable. Greens are being 
used at present at least in small amounts (in soups, 
etc.) in all parts of the country surveyed, so that 
they are not a new food product to people. In any 
such program the attitude of the population toward 
their increased use must be carefully considered, as 
well as economic and other practical problems. 
Experiments with small groups of cooperative 
clients should be tried before the launching of any 
widespread program. With the Peruvian cultural 
pattern of serving foods in separate courses, the 
serving of a green leafy vegetable in larger quantity 
than as seasoning for soup might result in the omis- 


5 Members of the goosefoot family have been shown to be 
high in oxalie acid, which interferes with caleium absorp- 
tion. 
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sion of some other desirable course. Care must be 
exercised also to conserve the present desirable 
practice of using cooking water. In all efforts to in- 
crease the consumption of vegetables, precautions 
to prevent intestinal parasites must be observed. 
The emphasis on ‘fresh salads” in the United States 
should not be extended to areas where sanitary 
conditions make this eating practice undesirable. 
Serving turnip greens in the school lunch in Vicos 
appeared to be an effective way of teaching the on- 
coming generation to eat them. 

It should be emphasized that when the intake of 
certain nutrients appears as critical as does the 
‘alcium intake of Peruvian children, the dietary 
standards to which they are compared deserve 
more critical evaluation than they ordinarily re- 
ceive in countries where food availability is not 
such a major problem. As Hegsted and co-workers 
have indicated (13), there are reasons to believe 
that certain of the current recommended allowances 
may be too generous to be useful in assessing the 
nutritional problem in areas such as the Peruvian 
sierra. If the actual requirements are considerably 
lower than recommended allowances, both the mag- 
nitude of the problem and the practical solution 
may be considerably changed. Until requirements 
are better known, intelligent, long-term planning 
for meeting not only Peru’s but the world’s calcium 
needs is impossible. 

While in Chacan and Vicos total protein and 
caloric intake did not appear to be ‘“‘lacking”’ ex- 
cept in the case of sick children, the family study 
revealed a number of families whose total protein 
and calories were low. Inadequate family intakes 
must obviously be considered a potential threat to 
the diets of the young children. 

Virtually all the protein was supplied by grains 
and beans. The reports of Block and Mitchell (14), 
Markuze (15), Osborne, Mendel and Wakeman (16), 
and Everson and Heckert (17) indicate that these 
proteins are of relatively high biologic value, but 
their efficiency in feeding infants and young children 
has not been explored. There is reason to believe that 
low protein intakes in young children is a major 
world-wide problem (18-20), and it will apparently 
only be met. adequately by a systematic search for 
good quality local foods, methods of preparing them 
for infants and education of the family as to the need 
in infant nutrition. White et al. (21) have found in 
work with rats that the protein of quinua, a native 
seed of the high sierra, has a biologic value similar 
to that of whole milk. Its use as an infant food thus 
deserves further consideration. Except for the stock- 
ing of sierra streams with fish, as is being done in 
some areas, the provision of more animal protein 
poses special economic problems requiring long-range 
planning for their solution. Meanwhile, increased 
production of rabbits and guinea pigs is to be en- 
couraged. More frequent consumption of these small 
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animals would also increase to some extent the 
present extremely low fat intake. 

Low vitamin A intakes were found chiefly in 
Vicos. Since the recommended allowance presumes 
that not over two-thirds of the intake be in the form 
of carotene, Vicos diets, with all vitamin A in this 
form, were actually poorer in this nutrient than the 
figure in Table 2 indicates. Wider use of green leafy 
vegetables initiated perhaps through the school 
lunch, as is being done, appears to be a practical 
way of increasing carotene intake. 

The general findings of the child surveys in Peru 
provide a picture which is not too dissimilar to that 
observed in many other areas of the world (18-20). 
Many of the children appear, although very small 
according to U.S. standards, to be in rather good 
condition in spite of dietary intakes grossly below 
recommendations. The reason for the small size is 
not known, but dietary intakes may be reasonably 
suspected as playing a major role. The possibility 
that this small size is indeed a protective device 
against serious nutritional disease cannot be ig- 
nored, since there is no doubt that the rate of 
growth is an important determinant in the amount 
of various nutrients required. Thus major changes 
in dietary habits should be considered with some 
vaution, lest a rather delicate biologic equilibrium 
be upset. In particular, it may be noted that al- 
though many of the children apparently show in- 
cipient signs of vitamin A and perhaps riboflavin 
deficiency, the independent evaluation by anthro- 
pometric measurements often rates them as in good 
to excellent condition. 

Also, as in many parts of the world, it seems quite 
clear that the breast-fed child is reasonably pro- 
tected from serious nutritional disease, although 
the total quantity of milk may be inadequate to 
allow maximum growth. The post-weaning period, 
however, is characterized by unsuitable food intake, 
probably both with respect to quality and quantity. 
Although no cases of clear-cut kwashiorkor or 
“sindrome policarencial infantil’? were encountered, 
several could, according to Trowell’s (22) classifi- 
cation, have been called “mild kwashiorker.”’ Such 
borderline cases may be rapidly changed to a seri- 
ous state by any kind of infection, intestinal upset, 
and so on, which interferes with their usual pre- 
carious nutritional balance. The chances of survival 
are not great in isolated areas with minimal or no 
medical care. That the “sindrome_policarencial 
infantil” is actually a major nutritional problem in 
Peru has been shown by the extensive studies of 
Krumdieck (23). Most of the cases studied have 
been in and about the large cities, such as Lima. 
Data are not available to show how diet and child 
care in such urban areas compares with that in the 
more rural areas such as those reported here. The 
possibility cannot be ignored that diet and care in 
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the sierra and other areas where these child surveys 
have been conducted may actually be better than 
in the poorer areas surrounding the large cities. As 
Krumdieck (23) and others have emphasized, this 
major nutritional disease in the post-weaning child 
has social, economic, and educational aspects as 
important as, and inseparable from, the nutritional 
problem. 


Summary 


A study was made of the nutrition and care of 
thirty-two children under three years of age living 
in the Peruvian Andes, thirteen of them in Chacan, 
a small farming community in the southern moun- 
tains, and nineteen in Hacienda Vicos in the North. 
Children were breast-fed until some time between 
the eighteenth month and third year of life with 
supplementary feedings of ‘“family’’ food intro- 
duced as early as the fifth month. The diets of 
weaned children, like those of their families, con- 
sisted almost entirely of grains, potatoes and other 
tubers, dried beans and, in the southern Andes, 
turnip greens. Outstanding nutrient lacks were 
‘alcium, protein, fat, and, especially in the North, 
vitamin A. Intakes of iron and the B-vitamins were 
generally high. 

Children were small in size compared to Stuart’s 
percentile ratings (6) and the measurements of 
children in the Bolivian Andes (7). All had clinical 
signs possibly related to nutritional deficiencies, 
particularly of vitamin A. 

Diets during pregnancy and lactation did not 
appear to differ from family diets and were, there- 
fore, lacking in the same nutrients. 

Absence of rigidity and compulsion in the area 
of child care was observed in the sierra, just as it 
had been in the coastal and jungle areas of Peru. 

Findings of this and previous nutrition and child 
care surveys are discussed. 
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Flavor and Functional Properties of Shell Eggs 


The importance of holding shell eggs under proper temperature conditions for maintain- 
ing their palatability and functional properties is indicated in a report from the Departments 
of Home Economics and Poultry Science of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 


In brief, it was found that freshly laid, infertile eggs, having an initial candled quality of 
A or better (according to U. 8. standards) deteriorated in flavor as much in three weeks if 
held at room temperature (68°-80°F.) as in twelve weeks if held at refrigerator temperature 
(about 45°F.), or in four months if kept in a cold storage warehouse (32°F.). Even under re- 
frigeration, there was a decline in flavor scores as the length of the storage period increased. 
At the end of twenty-eight weeks in the refrigerator, the average flavor score of the eggs was 
only 44 per cent of the initial score, and after ten months in cold storage, 58 per cent. Flavor 
scores of such products as baked custards and angel food cakes made from the stored eggs 


likewise declined as the period of storage lengthened. 


The functional property of the egg whites as indicated by their power to leaven angel food 
cakes likewise deteriorated as the length of the storage period increased. The volumes of 
cakes made from the whites of shell eggs which had been held six weeks at room temperature 
were only 74 to 91 per cent as great as for the initial samples; the rate of decline in volume 
of cakes made from the refrigerated and cold storage eggs was less marked. 

Since eggs hold an important place in the American dietary and are of recognized nutritive 
value, it is highly desirable that their palatability and certain functional properties be re- 
tained by keeping them properly refrigerated from the time they are produced until they are 


used by the consumer. 


REFERENCE: Jordan, R., Barr, A. T., and Wilson, M. L.: Shell Eggs: Quality and Proper- 


ties as Affected by Temperature and Length of Storage. 


Bull. No. 612, 1954. 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Purdue Univ. Agric. Exper. Sta. 


Contributed by Ruth Jordan, Department of Foods and Nutrition, Purdue 


1 The study was supported in part by the U. S. Department of Agriculture through a contract sponsored by the Hu- 
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Nutrient Intakes and Food Habits 
of Montana Students 


LURA M. ODLAND, Ph.D., LOUISE PAGE, and 


5 part of the nutritional 
status studies of population groups 
in Montana, seven-day dietary rec- 
ords were obtained from 418 stu- 
dents ranging in age from fifteen to 
twenty-eight years. In addition, 
biochemical tests on the blood levels 
of certain nutrients and the enzyme, 
serum alkaline phosphatase, X-rays 
of the os calcis, and extensive physi- 
cal and dental examinations were 
made. These data were obtained to 
provide additional information on 
the possible influences of dietary 
and environmental conditions on 
physical health and well being. 

This paper will include the nu- 
trient intake, kinds and amounts 
of food consumed, and food habits 
of these students. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


All subjects for this study were 
Montana-born and -reared. Of the 
221 fifteen-year-old adolescents from 
the Bozeman and Great Falls areas, 
111 were girls, 110 boys. The 197 
college freshmen from various loca- 
tions throughout the state ranged 


‘This study was a part of the Western 
Regional Research Project on the Nutri- 
tional Status of Population Groups in 
Selected Areas of Montana with the co- 
operation of the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It was financed in 
part from funds appropriated under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Contribution from Montana State Col- 
lege, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Paper No. 353, Journal Series. Received 
for publication April 7, 1955. 


LOUISE P. GUILD 


Department of Home Economics Research,’ Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, and the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


in age from sixteen to twenty-eight 
years and were divided, 100 women 
and 97 men. No students with sys- 
temic disorders or who were on 
modified diets were included in the 
survey. 

Two nutritionsts worked with 
the fifteen-year-old students and 
their parents to record dietary 
histories which included data on 
the foods generally consumed over a 
vear’s time, as well as specific de- 
tails on foods actually eaten over a 
seven-day period. Each daily record 
was checked to note any omissions 
or discrepancies when the record was 
compared with the dietary history. 
Usually the dietary records as sub- 
mitted were complete and carefully 
detailed in amounts and types of 
foods. If an entry appeared incom- 
plete or questionable, the record 
for that day was checked directly 
with the subject. 

Booklets for recording the kinds 
and amounts of foods consumed over 
a seven-day period were mailed, 
together with explicit directions, to 
students who were candidates for 
the freshman class at Montana 
State College. Any apparent dis- 
crepancies in the records were 
checked with the students. 

The nutrient content of the diets 
was estimated on the basis of edible 
portion, using food values from 
published tables (1, 2) and addi- 
tional values as calculated by the 
Montana and California Experiment 
Stations for certain cooked foods, 
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standard packaged foods, and for 
combination dishes. 

Nutrient contributions from vita- 
mins and/or mineral supplements 
were not included in these data. 
For the six subjects regularly taking 
supplements, and for nine others 
who used such supplements at irreg- 
ular intervals, intake of vitamins 
and minerals from food sources 
only was similar to or above that of 
the appropriate sex and age group 
mean. 


RESULTS 
Nutrient Intake 


The mean, range, and standard 
error of the mean for the daily in- 
takes of calories and nine nutrients 
by the 418 subjects are given in 
Table 1. Within the sex groupings, 
the calculated intakes of these stu- 
dents were similar, although the 
diets of the older subjects were 
somewhat higher in protein, vita- 
min A, and ascorbic acid. For both 
ages, the males consumed, on the 
average, approximately 50 per cent 
more calories than the females. For 
all other calculated nutrients, the 
intakes were also consistently higher 
for the males, possibly due in part 
to the higher caloric intake. These 
data on nutrient intakes of Mon- 
tana subjects are similar to those 
reported in other studies (3-9). 

Comparing the nutrient intakes 
for 110 students from the Great 
Falls area and 111 students from the 
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TABLE 1 


Nutrient Intakes of Montana Students 


Mean, range, and standard error of the mean for the daily intake of calories and nine nutrients 


|NUMBER | | 
| oF SUB-| ENERGY | 
JECTS | 


|| ~— calories — 
Adolescent girls | 111 | 2,050 + 45* 
(790-3, 260)t 


PROTEIN 


gm, 
68 + 1.7 
(31-128) 


| 3,110 + 68 
(1, 460-5, 120) 
| 

2,060 + 58 

(560-4, 980) 


Adolescent boys | 108 + 2.6 
| (45-183 ) 
freshman women 100 


3,080 + 71 
1,840-5,570 


Freshman men 
(52-201) 


* Standard error of the mean 


+ Range. 


Bozeman area, similar sex differ- 
ences were apparent. However, ex- 
cept for ascorbic acid, the mean 
intake of the various nutrients was 
slightly higher in Great Falls than 
in Bozeman. Both the boys and 
girls in the Bozeman area were con- 
suming an average of 25 per cent 
more ascorbic acid than in Great 
Falls. The Bozeman survey took 
place in the late summer and that 
in Great Falls in early fall; hence, 
some variation in ascorbic acid was 
related to the greater use of seasonal 
fruits, such as watermelon and 
strawberries in Bozeman and _ of 
apples and bananas in Great Falls. 

Figure 1 indicates by cumulative 
curves, the range and percentage 
of students consuming various 
amounts of calories and eight 
nutrients. The 1953 Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (10) for the 
individual groups are indicated. 

For all area, age, and sex groups, 
the distribution patterns for the 
mean daily intake of nutrients were 
somewhat skewed in that the 
medians were frequently lower than 
the mean, especially for vitamin A 
and iron for the men; and for the 
women, the median calcium intakes 
approached the value of the mean 
minus three times the standard 
error. If a normal distribution of 
nutrient intake were assumed for 
the entire population group, the 
actual mean intakes might be 
somewhat lower than those indi- 
cated. 

The average intake of all caleu- 
lated nutrients for all female sub- 


| 


FAT | CALCIUM IRON VITAMIN A 
| 


gm. gm. > mg. 
10 + 0.4 
(3-36) | ( 
| 
| 


I.U. 
5,170 + 232 
1,290-14,040 


88 + 3.2 

(20-163) 
| 

139 + 4.9 | 
(44-239) 


0.9 + 0.03 | 
(0.1-1.7) 


1.5 + 0.05 
(0.4-3.7) 


6,990 + 316 

| 2,320-19, 190 

; 0.9 + 0.04 
(0.2-2.0) 


- 0.3 | 5,950 + 358 
(1,810-28,000 


1.5 + 0.06 17 
(0.4-3.4) 


+ 0.4 
(10-32) 


8,420 + 383 
(2,350-18, 320 


ey 
°o 


PER CENT 


nN 
° 


{ 


° 5 50 


| 2 a 4 
CALORIES (Thousands) 
FOOD ENERGY VALUE 


PER CENT 


10 20 30 
MILLIGRAMS 


IRON 


1.U. 


80 
60 


40 


20 } 


° ' 2 3 4 10 
MILLIGRAMS 


RIBOFLAVIN N 
GIRLS 


PER CENT 


15 YEAR OLDS 


GRAMS 
PROTEIN 


VITAMIN A VALUE 


MILLIGRAMS 


| ASCORBIC 
HIAMINE OFLAVIN 2 CIN 
T MINE | RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN ACID 


mg. mg. . 
|} 1.0 + 0.03 1.8 + 0.06 0. 
)} (0.3-2.8) (0.6-5.6) 


mg. 
} 62 + 2.9 
| (11-154) 
| 
| 1.6 + 0.04 
)} (0.6-3.0) 


2.8 + 0.09 
(1.0-6.0) 
| 
1.0 + 0.03 | 
(0.4-2.2) 


85 + 3.4 
| (23-222) 


1.8 + 0.07 3+ 0. 78 + 3.5 
(0.64.2 (6-26 (26-215) 
1.7 + 0.04 


| 2.8 + 0.10 | : 
)| (0.9-2.9) 


(1.0-5.6) 


| 104 +°4.4 
(20-223) 


100 §6—150 «6200 2 3 
GRAMS 


CALCIUM 


10 1S 20 
(Thousands) 


' 2 3 
MILLIGRAMS 


THIAMINE 


20 30 40 O 50 100 150 200 


MILLIGRAMS 
ASCORBIC ACID 


WOMEN 
MEN 


1ACIN 


FRESHMEN 


Fic. 1. Percentage of distribution of diets by caloric and nutrient intake. Arrows 


indicate recommended allowances for each 


jects fell between two-thirds and 
three-thirds of the recommended 
allowances except for vitamin A and 
niacin, for which the mean intakes 
approximated or exceeded the rec- 


nutrient. 


ommended levels. For all males, the 
mean intakes of all nutrients, ex- 
cept calories and thiamine, ex- 
ceeded the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances. For calories and thia- 
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mine, they were above two-thirds 
of the recommendations. 

When the students were grouped 
according to the extent to which the 
recommended allowances were met 
(Table 2), the proportion of fe- 
males receiving less than two-thirds 
of the recommendations far ex- 
ceeded that for boys and men. 

A small proportion of the females 
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were consuming diets estimated to 
contain less than one-third of the 
recommended allowances for sev- 
eral nutrients. Of these, the greatest 
proportion, approximately 8 per 
cent, had low intakes of calcium 
and ascorbic acid. For the males, 
comparable figures were 2 and 4 per 
cent for caletum and ascorbic acid, 
respectively. 


TABLE 2 


Percentages of Montana students whose mean daily intake of calories and eight 


nutrients was the indicated proportion of the Recommended Dietary Allowances 


FEMALES 
PROPORTION OF RECOM- 


MENDED ALLOWANCES Freshman 


women 


15-year-old 
girls 


A 


ll females 


MALES 


15-year-old | Freshman 
boys men 


All males 


Calories 


Less than 2/¢ 


o/s oss 
2/3 to 3/3 


14 
60 
Over 3/3 26 


Less than 2/3 
, ri 
2/3,to 3/3 
> 


Over 3/3 


Less than ‘ 


92/9 


2/3 to 3/3 


Over 3/3 


17 
61 
99 


Protein 


15 
54 


3l 


Calcium 


Tron 


Less than : 
2/3 to 3/3 


Over 3/3 


‘itamin 


Less than 2 


2/3 to 3/3 


Over 3/3 


Less than :‘ 


to 3/3 


9 


Over 3/3 


9/9 


«/o9 


52 
43 


v 


A Value 


tiboflavin 


Less than : 


2/3 to 3/3 


»/9 


Over 3/3 


Niacin 


Less than :‘ 2 
36 
Over 3/3 62 


9 
43 
48 


Ascorbie Acid 


Less than 2/3 é 22 
2/3 to 3/3 36 


Over 3/3 2: $2 


| VOLUME 3] 


For 
average 
ascorbic 


the freshman women, 
intakes of protein and 
acid approximated the 
recommended allowances, whereas 
for the younger girls they did not, 
Also, mean intakes of thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin more nearly 
approached the standards for the 
freshman women than for the ado- 
lescent girls. In the distribution, 
fewer freshman women were in the 
lower one-third intake groups for 
all nutrients except calcium. Twelve 
per cent of the freshman women and 
5 per cent of the fifteen-year-old 
girls were receiving less than one. 
third of the recommended calcium 
allowances. For riboflavin only, the 
percentage receiving less than two- 
thirds of the allowance did not 
differ widely. 

Mean intake of ascorbic acid of 
the freshman men met the recom- 
mended allowance, whereas for the 
fifteen-year-old boys it did not, 
Caloric and thiamine intakes for the 
boys were more nearly equal to the 
allowances. A small percentage of 
the males of each group obtained 
less than one-third “of the recom- 
mended amounts of calcium and 
ascorbic acid. Fewer freshmen re- 
ceived less than one-third of the 
recommended amounts of iron, 
vitamin A, and niacin, while fewer 
boys had intakes less than two- 
thirds of the recommendations for 
calories, calcium, and riboflavin. 

More’ of these fifteen-year-old 
girls failed to eat diets containing 
the recommended allowances than 
girls of similar age studied in New 
York (11), in the Northeastern 
Yegion (6), or in Oregon (12). The 
percentage of Montana boys who 
obtained either two-thirds or the 
full recommended allowances was 
similar, with some exceptions, for 
most nutrients in the 
Northeastern Region (6) and was 
higher than those in New York 
State (11) but not as high as those 
in Oregon (12). Studies of college- 
age men and women have indicated 
(6-11) distributions similar to these 
in Montana in the percentage of 
subjects consuming the recom- 
mended amounts of certain nu- 
trients, except that of our 
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women received less than two- 
thirds of the calcium allowance. 
Seventy-eight per cent of all the 
female subjects were eating diets 
containing less than two-thirds of 
the allowances for one or more 
nutrients, and 25 per cent less than 
two-thirds of the allowance for one 
nutrient only. Of these, 54 per cent 
were low in iron, 21 per cent in eal- 
cium, 19 per cent in ascorbic acid, 
and 6 per cent in vitamin A. Four- 
teen per cent of all women and 
girls were receiving less than two- 
thirds of the recommendations for 
two nutrients, 10 per cent for three 
nutrients, 9 per cent for four nu- 
trients, and 19 per cent for five or 
more nutrients. For those whose 
diets were below two-thirds of the 
recommended allowances in two or 
more nutrients, the nutrient most 
frequently involved was calcium in 
combination with iron, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and/or ascorbic acid. 
Forty-one per cent of the men 
and boys were eating diets contain- 
ing less than two-thirds of the 
recommended allowances for one or 
more nutrients, with 20 per cent 
consuming less than two-thirds of 
the allowance in only one nutrient. 
Of these, half were low in ascorbic 
acid, 20 per cent in calcium, 14 
per cent in calories, and 7 per cent 
in vitamin A. In addition, 9 per cent 
of all male subjects had food in- 


MILK 
AND 
MILK 
PROpUCTS* 


GROUP 


1b./wk. 
15-year-old girls 8.01 
Freshman women 8.58 
All females 8.28 
15-year-old boys 14.18 
Freshman men 4 13.08 
All males 13.66 
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takes containing less than two-thirds 
of the recommended quantities for 
two nutrients, 5 per cent for three 
nutrients, and 6 per cent for four 
or more nutrients. For those con- 
suming diets low in two or more nu- 
trients, again the most frequently 
concerned nutrient was calcium in 
combination with calories, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and/or ascorbic acid. 
Low caloric intakes were also asso- 
ciated with low thiamine and 
ascorbic acid intakes. However, the 
total number of males receiving 
diets below two-thirds of the allow- 
ances in two or more nutrients was 
considerably less than for the fe- 
males. Among the girls and women, 


those with diets containing less 
than two-thirds of the allowances 


in calories were similarly low in an 
average of five other nutrients; the 
comparable figure for the males 
was three other nutrients. 


Food Habits 


The average total pounds of food 
eaten per person per week on an 
edible portion basis, classified ac- 
cording to eleven major food groups, 
are given in Table 3. The amounts 
used by the two age groups within 
the sex groupings were similar, ex- 
cept that the fifteen-year-olds ate 
slightly more sugars and sweets and 
somewhat less tomatoes and citrus 
fruits, other fruits and vegetables, 


TABLE 3 


Average consumption of eleven groups of foods 


FATS MEAT, BEANS, SUGAR 
AND GRAIN | POULTRY, PEAS, AND 
PRODUCTST aaa =e 
OILS AND FISH AND NUTS SWEETS; 
1b./wk. 1b./wk. 1b./wk. lb./wk. 1b./wk. 
0.31 3.54 2.06 0.27 0.86 
0.30 3.70 2.21 0.27 0.52 
0.31 3.62 2.13 0.27 0.70 
0.47 5.29 3.04 0.31 0.98 
0.37 5.78 3.42 0.40 0.76 
0.42 5.52 3.22 0.35 0.88 
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and eggs. For all food groups, con- 
sumption by the males exceeded 
that by the females by from 16 ‘to 
over 100 per cent. The greatest 
differences in intake were observed 
for potatoes, eggs, milk and milk 
products, grain products, and meat, 
poultry, and fish. Within the major 
food groups, consumption of the 
individual food items varied some- 
what with age and sex. 

Milk and Milk Products. The fe- 
males consumed slightly less than 
2 cups milk per person per day; the 
males averaged 3.5. Fluid milk 
represented 85 per cent of the total 
dairy product consumption for the 
females and 90 per cent for the 
males, with the remainder for both 
groups equally divided 
cheese and ice cream. 

Fats and Oils. Males consumed 
more than did females, and the 
boys more than the men. Butter 
and fortified margarine were the 
main contributors in this group. 

Grain Products. For all subjects, 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
cereal products were eaten as bread; 
35 per cent as cake, pie, doughnuts, 
and cookies; 10 per cent as mixtures, 
such as white sauce, gravy, maca- 
roni, and other cereal mixtures; and 
5 to 10 per cent as cooked or dry 
cereals. The males used about 
twice as much breakfast-type cereal 
products as the females, with a 


between 







LEAFY, 

TOMATOES| GREEN, rnc POTATOES 
AND AND AND EGGS AND 
CITRUS YELLOW Sa: SWEET 
FRUITS VEGE- saiiaiess POTATOES 

TABLES , 
1b./wk. 1b./wk. lb./wk Ib. /wh b./wk. 
|e 0.79 3.36 0.27 1.04 
2.15 0.73 3.45 0.41 1.11 
1.71 0.76 3.55 0.3 1.07 
1.73 0.91 3.73 0.46 2.02 
2.35 0.98 $.50 0.73 2.64 
2.02 0.94 $.09 0.59 | 2.31 


* Expressed as fluid milk or fluid milk equivalents with the following conversion factors, adapted from: Adelson and Blake 
(17): evaporated milk, 2.02; ice cream, 1.20; cottage cheese, 3.01; cream cheese, 1.87; other cheeses, 6.88; cheese sauce, 3.27. 


t Expressed as bread equivalents using the following conversion factors, based on caloric’ values: cooked cereals, 0.24; dry 
cereals, 1.30; quick bread and rolls, 1.05; cake, 1.21; pie, 0.84; cookies, 1.56; doughnuts, 1.52; macaroni, ete., 0.43; soups, 0.17; 


mixtures, 0.35 to 0.52. 


{ Expressed as sugar or sugar equivalents using the following conversion factors, based on calorie values: jams and jellies, 
0.69; sirups and honey, 0.74; candy, 1.07; milk desserts, 0.30; fruit desserts, 0.34; gelatin desserts, 0.16; soft drinks, 0.12; 


lemonade, 0.16. 
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corresponding decrease in the con- 
sumption of sweet baked products. 

Meat, Poultry, and Fish. Beef con- 
sumption averaged 24 per cent of the 
total items in this food group for the 
fifteen-year-old students, and 36 
per cent of the total for the college 
students. Pork comprised 12 per 
cent for the adolescents and 18 per 
cent for the freshmen. Luncheon 
meats represented 14 per cent for 
the younger and 7 per cent for the 
older group. Mixtures, containing 
substantial proportions of meat, 
poultry, or fish, accounted for 32 
per cent of the total for the younger 
subjects but only 18 per cent for 
the older group; this classification 
included meat soups. For all sub- 
jects, approximately 10 per cent of 
the total weight was poultry; 6 
per cent, fish; and 1 per cent, 
variety meats. 

Dry Beans, Peas, and Nuts. 
These foods were eaten primarily as 
baked beans with approximately 5 
to 20 per cent as peanut butter. 

Sugar and Other Sweets. Con- 
sumption of sugar and other sweets 
was comparatively low for all sub- 
jects with a mean total intake aver- 
aging from 14 to 1 |b. per person 
per week. The fifteen-year-olds ate 
about twice as much candy as did 
the freshmen. The fifteen-year-old 
Bozeman students drank more than 
twice as many soft drinks as the 
Great Falls students; however, the 
Great Falls students ate propor- 
tionately more candy. This was 
perhaps influenced by the fact that 
the Bozeman study was conducted 


Percentages of total nutrients contributed by major food groups 





FOOD GROUP 


Milk and milk products 
Fats and oils 

Grain products 

Meat, poultry, and fish 
Beans, peas, and nuts 

Sugar and sweets 

Citrus fruits and tomatoes 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 
Other fruits and vegetables 
Eggs 

Potatoes and sweet potatoes 





in the late summer and the Great 
Falls study in early fall. For both 
age groups, the males consumed 
over twice as much in jams, jellies, 
and sirups as the females, who were 
correspondingly higher in average 
intakes of candy and beverages. 

Citrus Fruits and Tomatoes. Use 
of citrus fruits and tomatoes aver- 
aged about 114 lb. per person per 
week for the fifteen-year-old sub- 
jects, and slightly over 2 lb. for the 
college students. This consumption 
was equally divided between citrus 
fruits and tomatoes for all subjects. 

Leafy, Green, and Yellow Vege- 
tables. Leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables comprised an average of 
only 3 per cent of the total weight 
of food eaten. In general, males 
consumed only slightly larger quan- 
tities than did the females. The 
individual items in the diet were 
principally lettuce, beans, peas, and 
cabbage as the green and leafy 
vegetables, and carrots with a very 
small amount of squash as the 
yellow vegetables. 

Other Fruits and Vegetables. For 
all students, use of these foods was 
relatively high, averaging slightly 
under 4 lb. per person per week. 
Corn was the only “other vegetable”’ 
consumed in large amounts by any 
group. Other vegetables included— 
in small quantities—those eaten 
raw, such as celery and radishes, or 
root and stem vegetables, such as 
beets, kohlrabi, rutabagas, and mix- 
tures used in soups. 

“Other fruits” were eaten in vary- 
ing amounts by the different groups 


TABLE 4 
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and comprised 60 per cent of the 
total intake of this food group for 
the college freshmen and 84 per 
cent of the fifteen-year-olds, with 
the females averaging somewhat 
more than the males in both age 
groups. Fresh and cooked yellow 
fruits averaged 17 per cent of the 
intake of this food group. 

There were conspicuous differ- 
ences in both the types and quanti- 
ties of fruits consumed by the 
fifteen-year-olds in the Bozeman 
and Great Falls areas, probably due 
to seasonal availability. Use of 
strawberries, watermelon, and other 
melons was high in Bozeman, while 
apples and bananas were corre- 
spondingly popular in Great Falls. 

Eggs. The average consumption 
of eggs, as such, was approximately 
2.6 per person per week for the 
girls; 3.8 for the women; 4.4 for the 
boys; and 6.9 for the men. 

Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes. In- 
take of potatoes and sweet potatoes 
was approximately 1 lb. per person 
per week for females and somewhat 
more than 2 lb. for the males. Only 
small quantities of sweet potatoes 
were used by all groups. 

The contribution of the major 
food groups to the total nutrient 
intakes are presented in Figure 2, 
The percentage contribution of the 
various nutrients to the total intake 
of each of the food groups was rela- 
tively consistent for the different 
age, sex, and locality groups even 
though the actual total amounts of 
nutrients varied (Table 4). A simi- 
larity in the percentage contribution 
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of nutrients from various food 
groups for both sexes and various 
age groups within a geographic area 
has been previously reported by 
Wilcox and Galloway (13) and by 
Chalmers (14). 

Calories. For the students of all 
age, sex, and area groups, the per- 
centages of calories contributed by 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate were 
14, 40, and 46, respectively. The 
proportion of calories provided by 
protein was slightly higher and by 
carbohydrate slightly lower than the 
estimates of national per capita 
consumption (15). Grain products 
accounted for 30 per cent of the 
calories, with milk and milk prod- 
ucts and meat, poultry, and fish each 
furnishing approximately 20 per 
cent. Other food groups each con- 
tributed an average of less.than 10 
per cent of the total caloric intake. 

Protein. Meat, poultry, and fish 
provided 35 per cent of the average 
protein intake; dairy products, 28 
per cent; and grain products, 21 per 
cent. Other food groups generally 
contributed from 1 to 5 per cent of 
the total protein intake. Two-thirds 
or more of the protein intake was 
from animal sources. 

Calcium. For all subjects, milk 
and milk products furnished two- 
thirds of the total calcium intake. 
Grain products ranked second, with 
an average of 18 per cent. No other 
food group contributed more than 
an average of 5 per cent to the cal- 
cium intake. 

Tron. The iron intake for all sub- 
jects was obtained in nearly equal 
amounts from meat, poultry, and 
fish (30 per cet) and from grain 
products (27 per cent). Other food 
groups supplied the remainder of 
the iron intake in small but impor- 
tant amounts. 

Vitamin A. Sources of vitamin A, 
as carotene or vitamin A, were as 
diversified as the iron intake, but 
somewhat more evenly distributed 
among the food groups. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the vitamin A 
value in the diet was preformed 
vitamin A. The other fruits and 
vegetables group contributed  sig- 
nificantly more of the vitamin A 
activity than might have been ex- 
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pected because the total intake of 
foods in this group was relatively 
high and because yellow vegetables 
and fruits, including corn, peaches, 
and melons, were eaten in large 
quantities. 

Thiamine. An average of 29 per 
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cent of the thiamine for all subjects 
‘ame from grain products; 24 per 
cent from meat, poultry, and fish. 
Although only 15 per cent of the 
total pounds of meat, poultry, and 
fish was in the form of pork and 
pork products, an average of 15 per 


VITAMIN A VALUE 


RIBOFLAVIN 


NIACIN 


ASCORBIC ACID 


Fic. 2. Average contributions of major food groups to mean nutrient intake of 
Montana students. Solid-line bars represent average intakes; dotted lines indicate recom- 


mended allowances. 
LEGEND: G fifteen-year-old girls 
W college freshman women 
-B fifteen-year-old boys 
college freshman men 
milk and milk products 
fats and oils 
grain products 
meats, poultry, and fish 
beans, peas, and nuts 
sugar and other sweets 


4 


NOaUrRWNR A 


CO 


10 eggs 


citrus fruits and tomatoes 
leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 
9 = other fruits and vegetables 


11 potatoes and sweet potatoes 
(Small contributions from groups not shown are totaled in the segment marked ‘‘ 
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cent of the total thiamine intake for 
all subjects was from this source. 
Milk and milk products also ranked 
high among the food groups con- 
tributing appreciable amounts of 
thiamine. 

Riboflavin. Milk and milk prod- 
ucts provided more than half of the 
riboflavin. The remainder was pri- 
marily from meat, poultry, and fish 
and grain products, with some addi- 
tional small contributions from 
other food groups. 

Niacin. Enriched and whole grain 
cereal products and meat, poultry, 
and fish furnished an average of 
approximately one-fourth to one- 
half, respectively, of the niacin con- 
sumed by these students. The only 
other food group which contributed 
as much as 10 per cent to the total 
intake was that composed of pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes. 

Ascorbic Acid. Ascorbic acid in- 
take came primarily from fruits and 
vegetables, although the proportions 
of the amounts of foods consumed 
from these food groups varied for 
age, area, and sex groups, particu- 
larly for other fruits and vegetables 
and citrus fruits and tomatoes. 


DISCUSSION 


The food habits of these students 
showed a fairly distinctive pattern. 
They consumed relatively large 
amounts of meat, fish, and poultry 
and of other fruits and vegetables 
(mostly other fruits) and relatively 
small amounts of leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables; tomatoes and 
citrus fruits; eggs; and potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. This pattern ap- 
peared to be due, in part, to well 
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defined preferences. A previous sur- 
vey (16) indicated that a majority 
of Montanans were willing to eat 
most meats, most dairy products, 
and most fruits often, but half of the 
population sample of 1000 would eat 
only a few green and yellow vege- 
tables often. Eggs and potatoes are 
both acceptable and produced lo- 
cally, although the amounts eaten 
by these subjects were low when 
compared with national consump- 
tion data (15). 

Reports of similar studies, in- 
cluding adolescents and college 
students (5, 8, 12, 14, 17-22), and 
for the national per capita consump- 
tion of various food items (15) indi- 
cate that dietary patterns in Mon- 
tana differ from those of other areas 
and from national over-all patterns, 
particularly for four major food 
groups: milk and milk products; 
leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; 
citrus fruits and tomatoes; and other 
fruits and vegetables. 

Although the data from this study 
are reported as edible portion 
rather than as purchased, the 
amounts of food consumed were 
compared with a recommended 
moderate-cost purchase plan (23). 
The females were eating substan- 
tially less than the recommended 
amounts of milk and milk products 
and somewhat less than the recom- 
mendations for citrus fruits and 
tomatoes, potatoes, and. eggs. Al- 
though the consumption of leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables was 
comparatively low for these Mon- 
tana students, the amount of other 
fruits and vegetables was greater 
than the recommendations. 


TABLE 5 


Seven-day breakfast patterns* 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS REPORTING 


GROUP Fruit,? . . 
+ | Fruit Fruit 
cereal} : 

and and 
and 


real i 
protein§ cerea protein 


211 girls and 
women 28 12 } 
207 boys and men 13 6 1 


* Expressed as percentages of total number of breakfasts. 
+ Fruit includes citrus fruit or other fruit or juice and/or tomato and other juices. 


t Cereal includes grain products. 


( omen Fruit Cereal | Protein Coffee RA 
protein only only | only only fast 
29 3 10 3 I 9 
37 1 6 2 0 : 


§ Protein includes animal proteins, milk, meat, and/or eggs. 
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Data on the percentage of total 
nutrients contributed by the major 
food groups for the national food 
supply (24) indicate further that our 
subjects were obtaining a larger per- 
centage of their average caloric in- 
takes from milk and milk products; 
grain products; meat, poultry, and 
fish; and potatoes. Calories supplied 
by sugar and fats and oils were 
somewhat lower, but for this study, 
these foods were included, in part, 
in cooked dishes tabulated in other 
food groups. On the other hand, 
more of the other nutrients were 
derived from those foods which were 
contributing larger amounts of 
calories. In the Montana diets, 
leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 
furnished less and other fruits and 
vegetables more of the minerals, 
certain of the B-vitamins, and 
ascorbic acid than were reported 
for the national food supply by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Breakfast 


When the foods eaten in the 
morning were tabulated by break- 
fast pattern (Table 5), there was 
little age variation between fifteen- 
year-olds and freshmen within the 
sex groups, and distribution of 
breakfast patterns of the fifteen- 
year-olds in the two areas was 
similar. Other workers (25-29) have 
reported similar breakfast habits 
among adolescents and college-age 
groups. 

Sixty per cent—55 per cent for 
the females and 65 per cent for the 
males—of the breakfasts which in- 
cluded fruit contained citrus fruit or 
tomatoes as the fruit. If fruit were 
not eaten at breakfast, the mean 
daily ascorbic acid intake tended to 
be lower than two-thirds of the 
recommended allowance. Cereals 
were primarily consumed in various 
forms. of breadstuffs, 1.e., toast, 
muffins, hot cakes, and so on, for 
85 per cent of the breakfasts. 

Approximately one-third of the 
breakfasts which contained animal 
protein included two or more 
sources. If only one source was con- 
sumed, that was milk for 60 per 
cent of the breakfasts of the boys 
and girls and for 40 per cent of the 
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Nutrient Intakes of Montana Students 


TABLE 6 
Subjects with average daily intakes for certain nutrients below two-thirds of the 
recommended allowances, classified according to the number of adequate 





breakfasts* consumed per week 














pe SUBJECTS WITH MEAN DAILY INTAKES BELOW TWO-THIRDS RECOMMENDED 
—.. en NOT ALLOWANCE 
FASTS JECTS a sca sit acca acacia emalalip icici clic ct a 
— eo" Calories! Protein Calcium Iron bee = ae Niacin ee 
211 Girls and Women 

we 9 5 | 1 1 l 4 2 l 1 l 
6 4| 8 | — 1 2 1 1 ‘ 
5 15 Ged 1 3 5 2 1 2 1 3 
4 21 ep 2 13 1 1 1 
3 26 8 2 2 11 11 3 4 5 1 4 
3 33 4 5 2 21 19 5 10 7 1 1] 
1 39 5 13 7 22 25 9 10 10 7 18 
0 om ' § 20 18 39 38 25 28 26 9 33 

207 Boys and Men 

x |e) ml $l — fT tt) 2a 3 Si—~ |=) .s 
6 @i\wtwiti1ii-=— 3 | — 1 | — 1 
5 24 | 2 | - — a4 - 2|— 1 1 
4 16 11 1 1 3 1 1 2 1 — 2 
3 23 | 15 3 - 2 1 1 3 _ 5 
2 22 11 4 5 — 1 1 - 5 
1 25 | 9 8 2 11 2 4 6 5 2 10 
0 41 15 10 - 11 3 7 7 4 _ 17 


' 
college students. The latter selected 
eggs or meat in larger amounts than 
did the adolescents. Bacon was the 
most popular meat, followed by 
sausage; a few breakfasts included 
ham, trout, or game. 

When an adequate breakfast was 
defined as including a fruit, a cereal, 
and an animal-protein food, such as 
milk, egg, or meat, it was evident 
that there was a strong relationship 
between the number of adequate 
breakfasts eaten during the seven- 
day period and the extent to which 
the entire diet met the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances for one 
or more nutrients (Table 6). As the 
number of adequate breakfasts de- 
creased from seven to none for the 
week, there was a corresponding 
increase in the number of subjects 
whose mean daily nutrient intake 
did not provide two-thirds of the 
allowance for each nutrient. Also, 
the number of adequate breakfasts 
eaten over a seven-day period was 
directly related to the consumption 
of diets containing at least two- 
thirds of the recommendations for 
an increasing number of nutrients. 





* Adequate breakfast defined as including fruit, cereal, and an animal protein. 


SUMMARY 

The mean daily intake of calories 
and nine nutrients was calculated 
from seven-day dietary records of 
418 native-born and reared Mon- 
tana students. Mean daily intakes 
for all females exceeded two-thirds 
of the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances; and for males, approximated 
or exceeded them. Within sex 
groups, there were only minor differ- 
ences in average intake between 
fifteen-year-old adolescents and col- 
lege freshmen sixteen to twenty- 
eight years of age. 

The adolescents in two areas were 
consuming diets similar in mean 
nutrient content with the excep- 
tion of ascorbic acid, which was 
related to seasonal differences in 
fruit supplies. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the 
females were consuming diets pro- 
viding less than two-thirds of the 
allowance in one or more nutrients. 
One-third had diets below this level 
in only one nutrient—iron, calcium, 
or ascorbic acid. If two or more nu- 
trients were below two-thirds of the 
recommendation, most frequently 
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there was a combination of calcium 
with iron, thiamine, riboflavin, 
and/or ascorbie acid. 

Of the men and boys, about 40 
per cent ate diets containing less 
than two-thirds of one or more of the 
recommended nutrients. Half had 
diets low in only one nutrient, pri- 
marily ascorbic acid. Diets low in 
more than one nutrient were most 
frequently low in calcium in com- 
bination with calories, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and/or ascorbie acid. 

Food habits of these subjects indi- 
cated a fairly distinctive pattern in 
the kinds and amounts of foods con- 
sumed. These Montana students ate 
relatively large amounts of two 
foods groups—meat, fish, and poul- 
try and other fruits and vegetables 
—and relatively small amounts of 
the following four food groups: 
leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; 
tomatoes and citrus fruits; eggs; 
and potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

Forty per cent of the breakfasts 
-aten by the males and 30 per cent 
by the females included a fruit, a 
cereal, and an animal-protein food, 
such as milk, eggs, and/or meat. 
There was a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of breakfasts 
containing these foods and the num- 
ber of subjects for whom the mean 
daily nutrient intake provided at 
least two-thirds of the recommended 
allowance of any nutrient or of an 
increasing number of nutrients. 
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What needs and lacks do dietitians feel exist in the field of food service equipment? Ruth 
Dickie, University of Wisconsin Hospitals, Madison, as chairman of a recent project of 
A.D.A.’s Food Administration Section, reports that dietitians can see where many improve- 
ments in design and function would make quantity food preparation easier and more efficient. 
Some of the needs expressed include: 

(a) More portable equipment and greater emphasis on the use of casters and wheels 
‘Rolling shelves” which can be restocked without double handling would reduce the work in 
the kitchen. Greater use of rolling tables would further increase productivity, particularly 
if tables and shelves were of a height to facilitate the transfer of materials without lifting. 

(b) More automatic portioning devices for such equipment as mixers, so that accurate 
quantities of batters, for instance, can be drawn off without dependence on operators’ interest 
and efficiency at the moment. 

(c) More automatic controls for cooking temperatures and more accurate, trouble-free 


thermostats. 


(d) More equipment which can be quickly disassembled for cleaning and sanitizing with- 
out the use of tools. Some equipment manufacturers have done an outstanding job in this 
respect. Yet others still say their equipment can be ‘‘flush-washed” without disassembling, 
a process which does not meet modern sanitation standards. 

(e) More automatic lifting and conveying devices. 

(f) More data from users on performance of different sizes and types of machines and 
cooking equipment. Few operators are able to achieve the manufacturers’ rated performance. 
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N THE Idaho phase of the Western 
Regional Nutritional Status project, 274 school 
children fifteen and sixteen years of age in three com- 
munities were studied with dietary records and 
dental, physical, and biochemical examinations. 
Pertinent data regarding subject groups and methods 
have been reported (1-3). Evaluation of the nutrient 
intake of these subjects (3) showed that the average 
intakes exceeded 80 per cent of the 1953 Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances (4) except for iron for 
the girls. On the other hand, 30 per cent of the sub- 
. jects reported diets which supplied less than one-half 
of the recommended allowance of one or more nutri- 
ents (most often ascorbie acid, calcium, or vitamin 
A). 

The summary of the nutrient intake of the subjects 
left unanswered questions such as: What part of the 
total nutrient intake was furnished by each of the 
food groups? How frequently were foods in the dif- 
ferent groups eaten? What meals were most fre- 
quently omitted? Did the meal patterns differ for 
boys and girls on school days and week-ends? To 
answer these questions, food consumption and meal 
patterns were evaluated in terms of food groups. 


NUTRITIVE CONTRIBUTION OF FOOD GROUPS 


The boys and girls who volunteered to participate 
in this study recorded their daily food intake in 


1 Published with the approval of the Director of the 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station as Research Paper 
#391. This study was part of the Western Regional Re- 
search Project on the Nutritional Status of Population 
Groups in Selected Areas of Idaho, with the cooperation 
of the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station; the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; and the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Public Health. It was financed in part from funds 
appropriated under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. Received for publication April 27, 1955. 


common household measures for seven days. The 
records were tabulated to determine the total amount 
of each food reported. The average weekly intakes 
per subject of the different food groups were as 
follows: 


Milk—18.0 cups milk as a beverage and the equivalent 
of 3.7 cups from ice cream, cheese, and so on 

Cereals—4.1 cups cereals; 26.8 slices bread; the equiva- 
lent of 7.5 slices from biscuits, pancakes, and so on; 
6 servings of sweet baked goods; and 1.5 cups pop- 
corn 

Protein foods—8.3 3-oz. servings of meat, poultry, or 
fish, 4.0 eggs; 0.9 cups legumes; and 1.1 oz. nuts 

Citrus fruits and tomatoes—3.4 cups 

Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables—3.4 cups 

Other fruits and vegetables—7.5 cups fruit, +.9 cups 
potatoes, and 1.2 cups other vegetables 

Sweets—10.1 Tbsp. sugar, jam, and so on; 4.2 oz. candy; 
3.6 6-oz. soft drinks; and 0.5 cups desserts such as 
gelatin 

Fats—4.5 oz. 


The nutrient intakes were determined by multiply- 
ing the number of portions of each food by the nutri- 
ent content of one portion of that particular food. 
These data were then summarized by food groups 
to determine the percentage of the total nutrient 
intake contributed by each group (Fig. 1). Milk 
furnished a much higher percentage of calcium and 
riboflavin than any of the other food groups and 
was also an important source of protein, calories, 
vitamin A, and thiamine. Cereals contributed the 
largest amounts of thiamine and calories and im- 
portant amounts of iron, niacin, and protein. The 
protein foods—meats, eggs, legumes, and nuts— 
provided over one-third of the niacin, protein, and 
iron, and important amounts of thiamine, calories, 
and vitamin A. The milk, cereals, and protein foods 
together furnished from 70 to 90 per cent of all the 
nutrients except vitamin A and ascorbie acid. 

Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables contributed 
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Fia. 1. Percentage of total nutrient intake contributed by 
food groups. 


the largest percentage of vitamin A value. Citrus 
fruits and tomatoes furnished nearly one-half of the 
ascorbic acid; potatoes furnished 18 per cent. Al- 
though potatoes are commonly regarded only as a 
high caloric food, they furnished a higher percentage 
of ascorbic acid, niacin, thiamine, and iron than of 
ealories. All the fruits and vegetables together con- 
tributed 84 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 47 per cent 
of the vitamin A value, and approximately one-fifth 
of the iron, thiamine, and niacin. The contribution of 
the green and yellow vegetables to the vitamin A 
value of the diets and of citrus fruits and tomatoes 
to the ascorbic acid content would have been greater 
if the average intake of these food groups had been 
at the recommended level of seven servings per 
week (5) rather than at approximately one-half that 
level. The fats and sweets together furnished the 
same percentage of calories as did all the fruits and 
vegetables, but the fats and sweets contributed little 
except. calories. 


MEAL PATTERNS 


For an evaluation of meal patterns, the food 
records were summarized in terms of food groups 
represented at each meal. This summarization gave 
the number of times per day or per week that each 
of the food groups was eaten rather than the total 
number of servings of the different food groups. 
Foods eaten were checked for each day of the week 
for breakfast, noon meal, evening meal, and snack 
(which included all foods eaten between meals). 
“Minimum servings” were set up for each food group 
so that small quantities of foods—such as 1 Tbsp. 
milk added to coffee—would not be considered a 
serving. If the minimum amount or more was re- 
ported for a particular meal, that food group was 
checked as having been eaten at that meal. 

The mean and range in the number of times per 
week that the subjects reported servings of the food 
groups are given in Table 1. 

On the average, boys reported servings of the milk, 
cereals, and protein foods groups two more times 
per week than the girls; this sex difference was much 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency of servings, according to foed groups 


TIMES PER WEEK SERVIN( 
WERE REPORTED 


FOOD GROUPS Mean 


Boys Girls 


Milk 16.1 | 14. 0-26 
Cereals 18.1. | 16.< 5-26 
Protein foods 14.5 | 12. 1-22 
Citrus fruit or alternate sources of a8) cagA 0-18 
ascorbic acid 

Green or yellow vegetables 3| 3.6; 0-12 
Other fruits or vegetables 4:1] 10: 1-22 
Sweets 2 | 14.: 3-26 
smaller for the three groups of fruits and vegetables. 
The widely held idea that girls eat fruits and vege- 
tables more frequently than boys was not demon- 
strated by these subjects. 


Food Groups Eaten at Kach Meal 


For this phase of the study, the individual food 
records were classified by sex, by meal, and by day 
of the week. Daily food records were available for 
630 school days and 232 week-end days for the boys, 
and 751 school days and 298 week-end days for the 
girls. 

The percentage of the boys’ and girls’ records 
which reported servings of the different food groups 
for each meal, on school days and week-ends, is 
given in Table 2. These percentages differed for the 
boys and girls on school days and week-ends for the 
three meals. The pattern for snacks, however, was 
similar for the boys and girls and did not change on 
week-ends. 

In general, a higher percentage of the boys’ than 
of the girls’ records showed servings of milk, cereals, 
protein foods, and sweets at each meal. The per- 
centages of the boys’ and girls’ records listing fruits 
and vegetables were similar. The percentage of 
records reporting servings of the various food groups 
was consistently lower for week-ends than for school 
days. In those instances when a food group was re- 
ported more frequently for one meal during the week- 
ends than for school days, the increase was more than 
offset by the decrease in frequency at other meals. 

The frequency with which the subjects reported 
ating nothing for a particular meal varied with the 
part of the week and with sex (Fig. 2). In the per- 
centage of records listing no food for breakfast, there 
was a greater difference between sexes than between 
school days and week-ends. For noon meals, there 
was a striking increase in the percentage of records 
showing no food on week-ends. Nearly one-fifth of 
the records for week-end days showed no noon meal. 
Few of the records showed no evening meal on school 
days, but the percentage increased for week-ends, 
and increased more for the girls than the boys. An 
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TABLE 2 


| 
FOOD GROUP 


School 
days 





Milk 77 
70 
90 
74 
43 
28 
yf 


Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


Cereals 

Protein foods Boys 
Girls 
Citrus fruits or alternates Boys 
Girls 28 
Boys l 
0 
14 
16 
54 


32 


Green or yellow vegetables 

Girls 
Other fruits or vegetables Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


Sweets 


Percentage of daily food records which showe 


Breakfast 


d one serving of certain food groups at each meal 
PERCENTAGE OF RECORDS 


Noon meal Evening meal 


Week- School 
ends days 


Week 
ends 
49 


51 


School 


ends days ends 


71 
62 


90 


4d 

50 
32 
24 


29 
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increase in the percentage of the records listing a 
snack would be expected for week-end days, to com- 
pensate for the noon and evening meals omitted, but 
this was not found. 

A pattern for Sunday meals of a late breakfast and 
the noon and evening meals combined as one main 
meal would have explained the increase in the per- 
centage of meals omitted and the decrease in fre- 
quency of servings of the different food groups over 
the week-ends. However, the food records showed 
that this pattern was rarely followed. Most of the 
subjects who reported a ‘Sunday dinner’ reported 
a light third meal as well. Many reported no Sunday 
meal which would be considered a ‘Sunday dinner,”’ 
presumably either because the homemakers took a 
holiday from cooking on Sundays and the families 
helped themselves to whatever was readily available, 
or because the subjects were too busy with their own 
activities to join their families for the main meal. In 
general, the subjects reported Sunday breakfasts 
which were as large or larger than those reported for 
the rest of the week, but many reported only sand- 
wiches, milk shakes, soft drinks, and so on for the 
other Sunday meals. Saturday meals were also 
likely to be sketchy; nearly one-half of the noon 
meals omitted during week-ends were on Saturdays. 

Week-end meals tended to include servings of 
fewer food groups than those on school days. The per- 
centages of records listing servings of certain food 
groups on week-ends, as compared with school days, 
was lower than could be explained by the meals 
omitted. This was most noticeable for cereals and 
sweets at the noon meal and for protein foods, green 
and yellow vegetables, and other fruits or vegetables 
at the evening meal. 

For all the meals for boys and girls on school days 
and week-ends, there were records which showed no 
food at all and some which showed only a serving of 


Fic. 2. Percentage of daily food records showing no foods 
for specific meals. 
the milk group, only a cereal, or only a fruit or 
vegetable. Of course, omitting a meal or having only 
a glass of milk or only a slice of bread for a meal 
occasionally would have no serious effects. For many 
of these subjects, however, such meal patterns did 
not occur only occasionally. Neither these teen-age 
students nor their parents had been made sufficiently 
aware of the importance of regular, balanced meals. 
Subjects who bought their meals at restaurants all 
too often chose only hamburgers and soft drinks, or 
ice cream and candy bars. In many cases, the meal 
xaten at home that evening consisted of white bread 
and beans, or some similar incomplete menu which 
indicated that the homemaker had not provided a 
meal which made up the deficiencies of the noon 
meal. Economics was not the important factor in 
most of the poor diets; in two of the communities a 
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well balanced lunch was available at the school cafe- 
teria costing the same or less than the students paid 
for the hamburger and soft-drink type of lunch they 
selected at the restaurants. The school lunch did 
make important contributions to the diets of many 
of the subjects. The only servings of citrus fruits or 
green and yellow vegetables that some subjects had 
were at the school cafeteria, and some had more than 
half of their week’s intake of milk and protein foods 
there. 
SUMMARY 

Seven-day food records kept by 274 school children 
fifteen and sixteen years old in three Idaho com- 
munities were analyzed and evaluated in terms of 
food groups. 

The average amounts eaten per person of each 
food group compared well with the recommended 
amounts (5) of the Basic 7, except for citrus fruit 
and tomatoes and leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 

The milk, cereals, and protein foods together fur- 
nished over 70 per cent of all nutrients studied except 
vitamin A and ascorbic acid. Fruits and vegetables 
contributed over 80 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 
nearly one-half of the vitamin A, and approximately 
one-fifth of the iron, thiamine, and niacin. 

Milk, cereals, and protein foods were reported 
more frequently by the boys than by the girls, but 
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for fruits and vegetables the sex difference was much 
smaller. 

The percentages of the food records showing 
servings of the various food groups differed for the 
boys and girls on school days and on week-ends for 
the three meals, but not for snacks. The percentage 
of records reporting servings of each food group 
was lower on week-ends than on school days. This 
decrease was only partially accounted for by the 
increased number of meals missed during week-ends. 
The number of snacks eaten during week-ends did 
not increase to compensate for the smaller amount 
of food eaten at week-end meals. 
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Adequate Nutrition—for What? 


In speaking before the Virginia Dietetic Association on April 1, 1955, George Todd Kallif, 
Director, School of Social Work, Richmond Professional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary, challenged the dietitian to take stock of herself. He said, in part: 


“When we lose sight of our goals and forget, in the humdrum of daily life, the great moral 
ideas which impel us forward and confer rationality on our efforts, we degenerate into mere 
technicians, condemned to operate without purpose. The specified purpose in the instance 
of your profession is the achievement of good nutrition. 


“Good nutrition—for what purpose? I think the answer is contained within the framework 
of the stated responsibilities and personal characteristics which dietitians have or ought to 
have in order to achieve the goals for which the profession of dietetics exists. 


“There is such a thing as a hierarchy of purposes, an over-all purpose which is achieved 
through the means of subsidiary or effectuating purposes . . . the over-all end or purpose 
being the improvement of human life in its individual and social aspects. 


“In view of this over-all purpose, it is necessary that dietitians look at their profession 
as being centrally focused in an area of human relationships. Do you qualify? .. . 


(a) Do you like people? The dietitian is with people most of the working day. 


(b) Do you enjoy sharing your knowledge? A dietitian in the hospital teaches people, a 
food manager trains people, a nutritionist interprets to community groups—both lay and 


professional. 


(c) Do you have patience? A dietitian should understand that teaching must be geared to 
individual ability and readiness to learn, that impatience frightens and confuses and blocks 


learning. 


(d) Do you have a sense of humor? In dealing with people, the dietitian should have the 


ability to laugh at herself. 


(e) Do you have good health? A dietitian must look as though she practices what she 


preaches. 


“Yours is a human profession dedicated to human service.” 
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Analysis of Food Dollar in a Children’s Home’ 


ISABELLE GILLUM DUBAR? 


Texas School for the Blind 
Austin 

Many schools are making practical assessments 
of their students’ food intake (1-11). In line with 
this trend, the Texas School for the Blind readily 
accepts the responsibility for helping the children 
develop good food habits (12). This, of course, 
entails making the right foods available in the 
right amounts and at a cost which the institution 
ean afford. 

To evaluate food consumption at the school, a 
study was made of the food served for a seven-day 
period in mid-winter in six cottages housing 173 
blind children of Mexican and U. 8. ancestry. The 
inventory method was used, with all food purchased 
during the interval being considered. Recipes for 
mixed dishes were available for calculation purposes. 
Nutritive values of each food were calculated by the 
item-by-item method (13, 14). Adjustments for 
cooking losses of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and 
ascorbic acid were made, using percentage retention 
factors of a study on family food consumption in 
the South (15). 

The food served in two cottages was found to 
provide the daily recommendations for all nutrients 
of the Food and Nutrition Board (16); in two 
cottages the allowances were met except for ascorbic 
acid; one cottage was low in ascorbic acid and cal- 
ories; and the sixth failed to meet the allowances 
for ascorbic acid, calcium, thiamine, and iron. How- 
ever, considered as an over-all institutional average, 
the allowances were met except for ascorbic acid. 

FOOD COST 

The figures were analyzed further to learn the food 
cost during the study week. As expected, per capita 
cost (Table 1) was least for the youngest age group 
and greatest for the oldest. Costs per 1000 calories 
were in close agreement for all cottages. In Table 2, 
actual percentages for each food group for each 
cottage are presented. 

In four cottages, as well as for the school as a 
whole, the largest expenditure was for milk products, 
exclusive of butter. Milk was used in cooking and 
served ad libitum at each meal. In three cottages, the 
second largest expenditure was for vegetables and 
fruits. For the entire school, an average of 22 per cent 
of the food dollar went for this food group, of which 
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less than 6 per cent was about equally divided 
between potatoes and leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables; little more than 4 per cent of the cost 
represented the cost of citrus fruits and tomatoes. 

In four cottages, the third largest expenditure was 
for meat, poultry, and fish. For the school as a 
whole, the figures for vegetables and fruits and for 
meat, poultry, and fish were approximately the same. 

Except in one cottage where more was spent for 
miscellaneous than for sweets, the remainder of the 
food dollar was accounted for in the following order: 
fats, oil, and bacon; cereal and grain products; eggs; 
sugar, sirups, and sweets; and miscellaneous. 


NUTRIENT DISTRIBUTION IN SCHOOL DIET 


Figure 1 shows for the school the percentage of 
nutrients contributed by specific food groups. Milk, 
cheese, and ice cream supplied: approximately 
one-fifth of the total calories, vitamin A, and thia- 
mine; one-third of the protein; three-fourths of the 
calcium; one-half of the phosphorus; and 60 per 
cent of the riboflavin. 


TABLE 1 


Per capita food cost during week 





CHILDREN FOOD COST 





Serene AV am od ee oe 
Number | Sex Per capita | calories 

inten pes i pe paseo 
A 29 | boys-girls | 8.8 | $3.38 | $0.206 
B 24 boys 11.0 4.66 | .195 
C 29 boys 15.6 4.61 .197 
D 25 girls 12.6 4.72 | .209 
E 33 girls 17.1 4.05 | 211 
F 33 boys 18.5 5.05 207 





Meat, poultry, and fish made significant con- 
tributions of niacin, protein, iron, and phosphorus. 

Vegetables and fruits led all groups as a source of 
ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and iron. Of the total 
ascorbic acid in the school diet, 37 per cent came from 
citrus fruits and tomatoes, 21 per cent from potatoes, 
7 per cent from leafy vegetables, 17 per cent from 
other vegetables and fruits, 16 per cent from milk, 
and 2 per cent from other sources. In feeding groups, 
a liberal daily intake of tomatoes, citrus fruits, and 
raw cabbage may be necessary if the recommended 
level of ascorbic intake is to be reached (17). Indi- 
cation was that the diet was dependent on intake of 
foods of lower ascorbic acid potency to supply over 
half the daily recommendation. 

Irish and sweet potatoes formed an important 
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Fig. 1. Percentage of individual nutrients contributed by 
specific food groups 
part of the diet and accounted for approximately 
5 per cent of the iron, phosphorus, thiamine, and 
niacin, also 20 per cent of the ascorbic acid and 
vitamin A. The quality and quantity of their protein 
should not be overlooked (18). Potatoes are not a 
protein source equivalent to eggs; however, 5 cents’ 
worth contained about half as much as 5 cents’ 
worth of eggs albeit this protein was incomplete. 
For 6 per cent of the food dollar, eggs supplied 5 
per cent of the protein, phosphorus, and vitamin A 
and 7 per cent of the iron. 

Cereal and grain products supplied about one- 
fifth of the calories and protein, one-fourth of the 
iron, one-third of the thiamine and niacin, one- 
eighth of the riboflavin, and one-tenth of the calcium. 
The fact that cereal and grain products may furnish 
a large percentage of the day’s supply of thiamine 
and other comparatively inexpensive foods can 
help make the day’s total well above the amount 
recommended by the National Research Council 
(19), left little reason for a thiamine deficiency. 

From fats, oil, and bacon, the most significant 
contributions were approximately one-eighth of the 
vitamin A and one-fifth of the calories. Sugar, sirup, 
and other sweets were an inexpensive source of 
calories. There was no evidence that the children 
misused this food group. The school has no facilities 
for snacks and soft drinks, and food parcels from 
home are discouraged. Miscellaneous, including con- 
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TABLE 2 
Per cent of food cost for specific food groups by individual 
cottage 


PER CENT OF FOOD COST 


Cot-| Cot-| Cot-| Cot-] Cot-! Cot 
tage | tage | tage | tage | tage 
i B e D E 
Milk, cheese, and ice cream | 24 23 | 22 | 20 
Vegetables and fruits ae 21 | 21 | 26 
Citrus fruits, tomatoes t Bl 4 6; 3 
Leafy, green, yellow vege- 
tables 
Potatoes, Irish and sweet 
Other vegetables, fruits 
Meat, poultry, and fish 
Fats, oil, and bacon 10 
Cereals and grain products 10 
Eggs 5 
Sugar, sirup, sweets 2 
Miscellaneous 2 


FOOD GROUP 


diments, extracts, salt, cocoa, coffee, and the like, 
contributed a few calories and traces of phosphorus 
and iron. 

The diet for thirty-three of the oldest girls failed, 
in addition to the thiamine allowance, to meet 
allowances for ascorbic acid, iron, and calcium and 
had the least margins above the allowances for 
riboflavin and vitamin A. Girls of this age are 
“calorie conscious.”’ Their desire to remain slender 
may influence intake and account for poor diets (20). 


INTAKE OF FOOD GROUPS 


In 1934 Whitacre surveyed the diet of Texas 
public school children living with their parents or 
guardians (21). In general, the children of white U.S. 
ancestry had a somewhat better diet than the Mexi- 
can, and the Mexican than the Negro. Of the better 
nourished children, only 17 per cent had a daily 
intake of a cup of milk, one-third to one-half had 
no citrus fruit, one-fourth no raw fruit, and one- 
third no whole cereal and no leafy vegetables. For 
all children, intake was beyond their need of refined 
cereals, and there was a sufficiency of protein-rich 
foods other than milk. 

Table 3 lists for the present survey the weekly per 
capita food consumption and shows the intakes 
recommended by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics in a plan for good nutrition 
(22). Intake of several food groups exceeded, met, 
or approached the recommendations. Consumption 
of milk equivalents was lower than advised for girls 
thirteen to twenty years of age; their cottage did not 
meet the calcium allowance. The school diet averaged 
less than an egg per child per day and weekly intakes 
of citrus fruits and tomatoes and of leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables were sub-standard for children of 
all ages. 

For girls thirteen to twenty years of age, one 
large or two small servings of liver or other organ 
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* Includes milk, cheese, ice cream. 
+ Includes baked goods, flour, cereals. 


Food served to children living in six cottages of : 
residential school for the blind was studied for a 


(2) Cuayton, M. M.: 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) Rowntrer, J. L.: 


(7) 






TABLE 3 


Average weekly per capita food consumption of students in Texas School for the Blind as compared with recommendations (22 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY INTAKE 























meats are recommended to meet their iron require- 
ment. Our diet neither made this provision nor met 
their iron requirement. 


SUMMARY 


pe) 


< 


c 


seven-day period to determine costs and proportions 
of nutrients contributed by specific groups of foods. 

Food costs compared per 1000 calories were in 
close agreement in all cottages. Milk, cheese, and ice 
cream held high places in the budgets and gave 
outstanding contributions of protein, minerals, and 
vitamins. Meats had appetite appeal and were a 
source of valuable nutrients. 

The findings suggest continued emphasis upon the 
liberal use of milk, eggs, citrus fruits and tomatoes, 
and leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 
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WINIFRED HOWARD ERICKSON (Mrs. Henry E.) 


President, The American Dietetic Association 


Winifred Howard Erickson, the eldest of the 
three daughters of Winifred Allen and John Reed 
Howard, was born in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
best known as the home of Sinclair Lewis and the 
setting of his novel, Main Street. Winifred’s mother, 
a woman of real charm and fine integrity was suffi- 
ciently venturesome to leave her New England 
home, where she enjoyed the security of teaching 
as a profession, to take secretarial training and 
accept a position in the Minnesota state capital. 
Here she met her future husband. Major Howard, 
who came to Minnesota from Maine in covered 
wagon days, was an unusually energetic and vig- 
orous person. He held varied positions, such as an 
officer in the United States Army, representative 
in the Minnesota Legislature, Supervisor of Indian 
Affairs, and a Special Investigator of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the White Earth Indian 
Reservation in northern Minnesota. 

The Howards were a friendly and _ hospitable 
family. The children shared responsibilities in the 
entertainment of many noted visitors in the home. 
However, strict discipline and devotion to duty were 
emphasized. Each child had ‘‘chores.’”’ Recreational 
activities and reading followed finished tasks. Good 
fun and companionship prevailed. 

Winifred Howard received her early education 
in the public schools of Sauk Centre and Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota. She is a graduate of Stout 
Institute, now Stout State College, a school well 
regarded for its excellent food standards and its 
sound training in foods and nutrition. Subsequently, 
she earned a Bachelor of Science degree at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Chronologically her professional career parallels 
closely the historical development of The American 
Dietetic Association which was founded in 1917. 
During that year she was the first student dietitian 
enrolled at the University of Minnesota Hospitals 
and was also one of the first instructors of nutrition 
classes for the American Red Cross. Early in 1918, 
she accepted a position at the Eitel Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, where she remained for more than three 
years. She was assistant chief and then chief die- 
titian in United States Veterans Hospitals from 
1922 through 1924. Since January 1925, Mrs. Erick- 
son has been Director of Dietetics at the Ancker 
Hospital in St. Paul. Ancker Hospital is an out- 
standing large general hospital with diversified 
services which are widely recognized for their num- 
ber and quality. 
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the approved courses for “student dietitians’’ first 
listed in the JouRNAL oF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION in March 1928. Under her leadership, 
nearly two hundred women have completed intern- 
ships in dietetics at Ancker Hospital. She is esteemed 
as a proficient teacher, a wise counselor, and a good 
professional friend. 

Although almost her entire lifetime has been 
spent in Minnesota, she is well acquainted with 
dietitians and their activities throughout the United 
States. This has come about through Mrs. Erick- 
son’s attendance at a large proportion of the annual 
meetings and through her contacts with many 
dietitians who have known her as teacher, colleague, 
or friend. No matter how busy she may be, those 
attending local, state, or national meetings are 
aware of her presence as well as that of her staff and 
the dietetic interns whom she has brought with her. 

The incoming President of The American Dietetic 
Association knows dietetics and is conversant with 
its administrative and educational problems. She 
has served as an instructor in dietetics at the College 
of St. Catherine, on the Council of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association, as President of the 
Minnesota Dietetic Association, as Chairman of the 
Minnesota State Nutrition Council, and as a mem- 
ber or chairman of numerous committees of these 
organizations. At the national level she has been 
a member of the House of Delegates and has served 
on the Nominating Committee, the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Joint Committee of the American 
Hospital Association and The American Dietetic 
Association. She was Treasurer of The American 
Dietetic Association from 1949 to 1951. Many will 
recall her contribution as local chairman for the 
annual meeting in Minneapolis in 1952. 

Mrs. Erickson’s professional interests are shared 
with her husband, Dr. Henry E. Erickson, who is 
Chief of the Food and Dairy Division, Department 
of Health, City of St. Paul, and a special lecturer 
in the School of Public Health at the University of 
Minnesota. The organizations with which both are 
affiliated unquestionably profit from the understand- 
ing, mutual helpfulness, and security which char- 
acterize their home life. Many professional and 
personal friends have enjoyed the friendly hospi- 
tality of their St. Paul home or their cabin on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. 

Winifred Howard Erickson brings to the presi- 
dency of The American Dietetic Association a 
broad background of interests, sound academic and 
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business experience, and varied participation in 
professional organizations which will be invaluable 
in this office. Her sense of humor, her enthusiasm, 
her faith, her capacity for hard work, and her 
unusual devotion and loyalty to her profession 
will enable her to provide outstanding leadership 
for The American Dietetic Association in 1955-1956. 
—Alice Biester, Professor Emeritus, School of Home 
Economics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
NEW ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS 
FOR A.D.A. MEMBERSHIP 

After diligent study of the changing curricula in 
colleges and universities as well as the needs of 
members, the Membership Requirements Com- 
mittee! of The American Dietetic Association has 
worked out the following revision in academic re- 
quirements for membership in the Association, 
which will be effective beginning this month, Novem- 
ber 1955. For those prospective members who have 
already planned and started their college curricula, 
the former requirements will be acceptable, when 
followed either by the completion of an approved 
dietetic internship or three years’ of acceptable 
experience, as qualifications for membership through 
February 1959. The same post-graduate experience, 
i.e., either completion of an approved dietetic in- 
ternship or three years of acceptable experience, 
will continue to apply to those candidates for mem- 
bership who fulfill the new academic requirements, 
which are as follows: 





1 Esther A. Atkinson, Chairman; Bertha J. Biltz; May 
Reynolds, Ph.D.; Margaret A. Ohlson, Ph.D.; Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, Ph.D.; E. Evelyn Smith; Ella Marie Eck; 
Beulah Hunzicker; Alice H. Smith; Jessie Alice Cline; 
Mary Ellen Johnson. 
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An applicant for membership shall be a graduate 
of an accredited college or university and shall have 
completed 60 semester hours from the following groups 
of courses with not less than the minimum number of 
hours indicated for each group. All applicants shall 
have both courses listed in Group I (1.e., basie foods 
and a course in nutrition and dietetics which has a 
prerequisite of three courses from Group II). 


SEMESTER THOURS 


Grovp I 8-10 


Basic Foods 
Nutrition and Dietetics (prerequisite— 


3 courses from Group IT) 


Group II 20-25 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
Human Physiology 
Bacteriology 
Physiological or Biological Chem- 
istry 
Food Chemistry 
Physics 
Advanced Human Nutrition 


Group III 
Psychology 
Education 
Sociology 
Economics 
Personnel Relations 
Group IV 
Experimental Foods 
Diet Therapy 
Quantity Cookery 
Institution Equipment 
Purchasing 
Organization and Management 
Accounting 
Cost Control 


12-20 


15-25 


Caffeine, Tannins, and Sodium in Tea 
Robert G. Martinek, Pharm. D., and Walter Wolman, Ph.D., of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the American Medical Association recently reported on the caffeine, tannins, and sodium 


in tea in the July 23 issue of J.A.M.A. (Vol. 158, p. 1030). Their figures are as follows: 


TYPE OF TEA 


Av 
Bulk tea 
Black tea 
Brand A 
Tea by 5-min. steep 
Brand B 
Green tea, Brand C 
Tea bags 
Black tea 
Brand A 
Tea by 5-min. steep 
Brand B 


Brand C 
Green tea, Brand C 
Instant tea 
Black tea, Brand C 





CAFFEINE TANNIN 
aN = SODIUM 
erage Maximum Average Maximum 
% mg./cup |  % mg./cup | mEq./cup 
2.9 110 11.8 450 

rh . 394* - 

2.5 101 10.5 431 — 
1.9 76 Lesa 475 
2.4 57 9.9 231 

- 57* —_ 197* 
3.3 71 10.4 226 -- 
3.1 67 13.1 284 0.16* 
1.8 43 9.1 212 0.15* 
6.9 45 14.7 94 


* The amounts per cup reported in these instances were obtained by following label direce- 
tions for the preparation of the beverage. The remaining figures are based on longer periods 


of extraction to assure complete removal of the constituents under study. 
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how PET Evaporated Milk 


makes Fiunpkin Pie 


best of all 




















Pumphin Pie for 50 


Golden-brown, smooth as cream, a perfect blend of 


pumpkin and spice .-. that’s Pumpkin Pie made from 3 pounds light brown 2 teaspoons ground 
this famous Pet Milk recipe. No other form of milk, sugar, lightly packed cloves 
Ya cup flour 3 quarts freshly cooked 


no other recipe, can ever give such perfect results so 
easily, so economically. 


Double-rich Pet Milk blends so smoothly with the 
other ingredients, to make a pie with the creamiest 
texture, the richest pumpkin-and-spice flavor... 


or canned pumpkin 


5 tall cans Pet 
24 Tablespoons ground Evaporated Milk 


cinnamon 


4 teaspoons salt 


8 eggs, slightly beaten 
4 teaspoons ground nutmeg cup dark cooking 


4 teaspoons ground ginger molasses 


Mix together sugar, flour, salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, gin- 
ger, and cloves. Add pumpkin, Pet 
Milk, beaten eggs and molasses. Stir 
until smooth. Pour into pie pans lined 
with unbaked pastry. Bake on center 
rack of 375 oven (high moderate) 
about 45 minutes, or until firm. Makes 
ten 8-inch pies; eight 9-inch pies; or 
seven 10-inch pies. Serves 50. 


with extra milk nourishment, because Pet Milk is 
double rich in whole milk nourishment... 


and ingredient costs are lower, since Pet Milk— 
twice as rich in cream as ordinary milk—takes the 
place of butter or cream—makes a rich pumpkin pie 
with fewer eggs . . .and Pet Milk costs much less than 


: NOTE: 6 Tablespoons packaged pump- 
cream— - 
eam—costs less generally than any other form of milk hie ode apihin toto e echestionel tarts 


cinnamon, nutmeg, ginger and cloves. 








HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. e PET MILK COMPANY e ST.LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore; Elizabeth H. Tuft, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; and the Journal staff 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 22, August, 1955 

* The effect of diet in the blood pressure and heart 
rate of normal dogs. Animal fat. C. M. Wilhelmj, 
D. E. Gunderson, D. Shuput, and H. H. Me- 
Carthy.—p. 219. 


Effect of Diet on Blood Pressure and 
Heart Rate. Dogs were subjected to 
repeated prolonged fasts and realimenta- 
tion with diets containing 50 per cent or 
more of the calories from beef suet or 
butter (fat episodes). This was repeated 
six times in two years. The following 
changes gradually developed in each of 
four dogs. The response of the blood pres- 
sure to fasting was altered so that the 
fall characteristic in normal dogs was 
replaced either by a failure to fall or by 
a progressive rise. Heart rate was not 
significantly different from that in fasts 
in which the blood pressure showed the 
usual fall. If the animals were receiving 
an optimal non-stress diet after the fat 
episodes, the blood pressure remained at 
the control level for fifty days or more, 
but the abnormality was dormant and 
would appear as soon as the stress of 
fasting started. The blood pressure while 
on the high-fat diet was not predictable, 
usually it was normal or low, less often 
higher than normal. After several fat 
episodes, the blood pressure was abnor- 
mally high ona balanced, high-calorie diet. 
Several fat episodes sensitized the blood 
pressure response to high-calorie diets 
more than a preliminary fast. Paralleling 
the above changes, the animals developed 
a very pronounced and persistent eosino- 
penia. Three of the dogs sensitized by 
several fat episodes were subjected to the 
stress of muscular work or to cold, but 
the blood pressure responses were not 
exaggerated. It is suggested that sensiti- 
zation by several fat episodes may render 
an animal potentially hypertensive. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 19, July, 1955 

* The serum lipoprotein and cholesterol concentra- 
tions of Central and North Americans with dif- 
ferent dietary habits. G. V. Mann, J. A. Mufioz, 
and N.S. Scrimshaw.—p. 25. 

*Analysis of 177 cases of hypertensive vascular 
disease with papilledema. B. Newborg and W. 
Kempner.—p. 33. 

* Effects of restriction of dietary fat and cholesterol 
upon serum lipids and lipoproteins in patients 
with hypertension. F. T. Hatch, L. L. Abell, 
and F. E. Kendall.—p. 48. 

* The night-eating syndrome. A pattern of food in- 
take among certain obese patients. A. J. Stunk- 
ard, W. J. Grace, and H. G. Wolff.—p. 78. 

The metabolism of carbohydrates. D. Stetten, Jr., 
and Y. J. Topper.—p. 96. 


Serum Lipoprotein and Choles- 
terol. The total cholesterol and beta- 
lipoprotein measurements of the blood 


sera of rural Central American subjects 
subsisting on a largely vegetarian and 
very low fat diet have been compared with 
those of urban Guatemalan and North 
American subjects who habitually eat 
large amounts of fat. The rural Central 
American subjects, both male and female, 
were shown to have the lowest mean 
cholesterol levels of the groups studied. 
There was little evidence of the typical 
North American increase of serum choles- 
terol level with age among these Central 
Americans, and there was no sex-deter- 
mined difference of mean cholesterol 
levels by decade. The cholesterol levels of 
urban Guatemalans living in good eco- 
nomic status were similar to those of 
North Americans. The serum lipoprotein 
differences observed among the groups 
were variable. These were only slightly 
and irregularly lower in the rural Central 
American males than in the North Amer- 
icans; the beta-lipoproteins of the women 
of this group were frequently at higher 
levels than those of the North Americans. 
The urban Guatemalans showed lipopro- 
tein levels as high or higher than those of 
the North Americans. These cholesterol 
and lipoprotein level differences could not 
be explained by the greater leanness of the 
Central Americans although this factor 
could be shown to have a small effect. 
The greater leanness of the rural Guate- 
malan group, taken with higher caloric 
consumption, suggests that the serum 
lipoprotein levels may depend on the 
magnitude of energy turnover, whereas 
the serum cholesterol levels are increased 
by energy accretion or fat deposition. The 
differences in dietary fat intake among the 
three groups do not explain the serum 
lipid differences because they do not per- 
mit an explanation of the dissociation of 
cholesterol and lipoprotein measurements 
which is unique in the rural Guatemalans. 
These Guatemalan populations appear 
to be a useful place to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of serum beta-lipoprotein 
and cholesterol levels in atherogenesis. 
Rice Diet in Hypertensive Vascular 
Disease. Between 1942 and 1953, 177 
patients with hypertensive vascular dis- 
ease with papilledema were seen. This 
paper reports on the outcome of these 
cases, in 120 of whom treatment with the 
rice diet was carried out. A comparison 
of the findings before treatment, during 
the period of ‘‘strictest adherence to the 
rice diet,’’ and at the most recent exam- 
ination shows that the “strictest adher- 
ence to the rice diet’? produces the most 
favorable results. Dietary modifications 
should, therefore, be made gradually and 
with careful observations of blood pres- 
sure readings, blood chemical findings, 
electrocardiograms, chest films, eye- 
ground photographs. The results are 
interpreted as indicating that intensive 
dietary treatment should be started as 
early as possible and continued until all 
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signs of the vascular disease have disap- 
peared. 

Serum Lipids and Lipoproteins. 
Controlled observations of serum lipid 
and lipoproteins levels were made on 
hospitalized patients with severe essential 
hypertension undergoing both partial 
(twenty-three patients) and practically 
complete (forty-four patients) restriction 
of dietary fat and cholesterol. There is no 
information to indicate that the observa- 
tions reported here are peculiar to the 
hypertensive individual. Three major 
findings resulted from this investigation. 
The restriction of dietary fat to 3 gm. per 
day and elimination of cholesterol intake 
did not reduce the serum lipid or lipopro- 
tein levels below the normal range of 
values in any patient. Compensatory 
metabolic mechanisms exist for main- 
taining the serum lipid and lipoprotein 
concentrations when dietary lipid is not 
available. Carbohydrate and __ protein 
appear to be ready sources for endog- 
enous synthesis of the lipids present in 
the serum. The results of drastic dietary 
restriction of fat and cholesterol showed 
great variability in the effects on the 
serum lipid patterns. Serum cholesterol 
ester levels usually declined below 40 
gm. with restriction of daily fat intake 
alone. Free cholesterol and lipid phos- 
phorus concentrations showed no con- 
sistent change. However, one-fifth of the 
patients undergoing such restriction 
exhibited a lipemia chiefly marked by 
elevation of the serum neutral fat. 
Dietary restriction did not significantly 
alter the concentration of the S; 12-20 
class of serum lipoproteins but substan- 
tial increases in the S- 20-100 class were 
provoked. The response of the serum 
lipids and lipoproteins to restriction of 
dietary fat alone was not predictable for 
any given patient. The change observed 
was not correlated with the severity of 
the hypertension or with the presence or 
absence of arteriosclerotic complications. 
The restriction of dietary fat rather than 
the restriction of dietary cholesterol was 
responsible for the alterations of the 
serum concentrations of cholesterol and 
other lipids. 

Night-Eating Syndrome. A distine- 
tive eating pattern of obese patients is 
described. This ‘‘night-eating syndrome” 
is characterized by nocturnal hyper- 
phagia, insomnia, and morning anorexia. 
The syndrome was present in twenty of 
twenty-five obese patients’ treated in a 
study clinic. None of thirty-eight non- 
obese subjects exhibited the syndrome. 
Patients manifesting the syndrome had 
great difficulty losing weight and exper!- 
enced a high incidence of complications 
in their attempts. A common and well 
recognized characteristic of obese pa- 
tients is their tendency to underestimate 
their caloric intake. Although this can be 
explained easily enough on the basis of 
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EXTRA HEAVY SYRUP 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1955 


Whether your guests eat from a tray or dine on damask, 
you can pay no greater compliment to their taste than to 
serve them fruits packed for you by Sexton. Our on-the- 
spot selection of choice, tree-ripened fruit results in a 
firm yet tender lusciousness and an orchard-fresh flavor 
that make for satisfying desserts or tempting salads. 
Select your needs from the greatest inventory ever assem- 
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the shame involved in acknowledging 
how much they have eaten, recognition of 
a night-eating syndrome may throw 
further light on the problem. Beaudoin 
has shown that underestimation of 
caloric intake by obese subjects is greatest 
in regard to food eaten during the latter 
part of the day. Certain obese patients 
have revealed a marked repression of the 
knowledge of food eaten at night. This is 
associated with early feeding problems, 
eating as defiance, and the later uncon- 
scious rationalization that ‘‘food eaten 
after dark does not count.’? Some such 
selective inattention renders more under- 
standable reports of food intake in the 
1200-calorie range by patients who con- 
tinue to gain weight. It is suggested that 
the syndrome represents 4 response to 
stress of a type peculiar to certain obese 
patients. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 

OF NURSING 

Vol. 55, September, 1956 

* Feeding healthy infants. R. L. Jackson.—p. 1076 


Feeding Healthy Infants. Growth 
rates of babies over the past twenty-five 
years show a gradual and definite increase. 
This is largely attributable to improved 
nutrition and better control of infection. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the nutrition 
of infants has not improved to the extent 
that is desirable or possible with present 
knowledge since artificial feeding of in- 
fants has become so easy and successful. 
The importance of breast-feeding has 
been underestimated and needs to be 
restressed, for not only what but also how 
an infant is fed helps to determine how he 
will develop physically and emotionally. 
Breast-feeding continues to offer definite 
advantages to both the mother and the 
infant despite the current refinements of 
artificial feeding. To give the expectant 
mother a better understanding of this, 
preparation for nursing should be started 
early in pregnancy under the direction of 
the physician and nurse. The author dis- 
cusses techniques of breast-feeding and 
artificial feeding, infant formulas, and 
feeding problems which may arise. 
Information on supplemental feeding for 
both breast-fed and artificially fed 
babies is included. 


AMERICAN "JOURNAL 
OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 181, June, 1955 

*Fat metabolism in three forms of obesity. V. He- 
patie lipogenesis in vitro. J. Mayer, N. C. Hag- 
man, N. B. Marshall, and A. J. Stoops.—p. 501. 

* Effect of a low sodium diet on electrolyte composi- 
tion of arterial wall. L. Tobian, Jr.—p. 599. 


Fat Metabolism in Obesity. Liver 
slices from fed and fasted animals with 
genetic, gold thioglucose, and hypothal- 
amic obesity and from appropriate con- 
trols, were incubated with C'*-carboxy]- 
labeled acetate and the resultant C1" 
incorporation into fat determined. Liver 
slices from animals with all three forms of 
obesity exhibited greater lipogenesis than 
their controls when results were expressed 
both per liver and per gram of fat-free 
tissue. Fasting decreased rates of fat 
synthesis in the liver of all animals. 
However, while hepatic lipogenesis rates 
in gold thioglucose and hypothalamic 
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obese animals are depressed by fasting to 
the same low values as observed in their 
non-obese controls, the rates in genetically 
obese mice while depressed remain twice 
as high as in the controls. These results 
support the distinction previously sug- 
gested between “regulatory”? and ‘‘meta- 
bolic”? types of obesity. 

Sodium Intake and Composition of 
Aorta. Normal rats on a low-sodium 
diet had 12 per cent less sodium in their 
aortas per unit of dry weight than control 
rats on the regular sodium intake, a 
significant difference. This sizeable drop 
in sodium content of the aorta was accom- 
panied by a very slight rise in serum 
sodium concentration. The aortas of the 
rats on the low-sodium diet also had a 
significantly greater phosphorus content 
than the aortas of control rats. This was 
an increase in phosphorus content in 
relation to both total solids and intra- 
cellular solids. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups in 
regard to water, potassium, and mag- 
nesium content of the aorta. The average 
blood pressure of rats on the low-sodium 
diet was 10 mm. mercury lower than 
controls, but the difference was not 
statistically significant. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 96, August, 1955 
*Senile osteoporosis. The physiological basis of 
treatment. M. Moldawer.—p. 202. 


Senile Osteoporosis. Senile osteo- 
porosis is a physiologic condition in which 
bone production is less than bone resorp- 
tion. One of the main etiologic factors is 
considered to be a relative preponderance 
of anti-anabolic over anabolic hormones. 
A high-protein diet is recommended be- 
sause the bone matrix which is a protein 
is involved. The calcium intake should be 
approximately 1000 mg. per day. Higher 
calcium levels are not desirable due to the 
tendency of the aged to develop kidney 
stones when the urinary calcium is high. 
B complex vitamins and ascorbic acid may 
be used, but vitamin D is contraindicated. 
This is not a deficiency disease. 


DIABETES 


Vol. 4, May-June, 1955 

* Newer pathways of carbohydrate metabolism. S. 
Weinhouse.—p. 173. 

* Normal metabolism. Panel discussion. S. Gurin, 
C. H. Best, F. D. W. Lukens, W. C. Stadie, and 
S. Weinhouse.—p. 184. 

Vol. 4, July-August, 1955 

* Metabolism of the serum lipids in diabetes and in 
arteriosclerosis. G. V. Mann.—p. 273. 

* Prevention of vascular disease in the diabetic. 
L. W. Kinsell.—p. 298. 


Newer Pathways of Carbohydrate 
Metabolism. The author believes that 
thus far the new findings discussed in the 
article have complicated rather than clari- 
fied the diabetes picture. Our view of the 
intermediary metabolism of carbohy- 
drate, which formerly extended to a few 
hexoses and trioses, now must be broad- 
ened to include dioses, tetroses, pentoses, 
and heptoses. We are confronted with the 
disturbing recognition that many more 
components, many more enzymes, many 
more factors are involved in metabolism 
than we previously considered possible. 














Normal Metabolism. The article is 
a verbatim report of a panel discussion, 
The speakers discuss various aspects of 
metabolism, among them the mobilization 
of fat in the body; the conversion of ecar- 
bohydrate to fat; and the conversion of 
fat to carbohydrate. One discussant, in 
answer to a question from the audience, 
recommends a high-protein diet for cir- 
rhosis of the liver. It should be used as 
long as it is beneficial, but one should be 
prepared to modify the regimen when 
necessary. The role of the hormones in 
metabolic processes is also discussed. 

Serum Lipids in Diabetes and 
Arteriosclerosis. Diabetes and its com- 
plications cannot be diagnosed solely by 
serum lipid information as there is no dis- 
tinetive lipid level, or pattern of lipid 
levels, characteristic of the disease. It is 
suggested that good control of the dia- 
betes is characterized by lower serum lipid 
levels than is poor control. The author 
suggests the following possibility: Dia- 
betes mellitus is associated with an 
abnormality of lipid catabolism which is 
manifested in the extreme during diabetic 
acidosis. One consequence of this defect 
is an accumulation of lipids as low-density 
lipoprotein aggregates in the serum. This 
accumulation, whether large and of short 
duration or small and of long duration, 
contributes to the atherogenic process 
in proportion to the product of these 
dimensions. The cumulative effect of 
these episodes over a decade results in the 
vascular disease commonly seen in sub- 
jects with diabetes. Two questions are 
posed by this explanation: Are the con- 
ventional measurements of carbohydrate 
metabolism adequate criteria for the 
clinical management of diabetes? Is the 
kind of treatment with diet, insulin, and 
exercise which is given to patients with 
diabetes to be judged by freedom from 
coma and gross acidosis or is there some 
more subtle measurement which should 
determine the treatment? These observa- 
tions of human diabetes suggest that this 
disease may be a fruitful place to widen 
understanding both of lipid metabolism 
and atherosclerosis, whether the two are 
intimately related or not. 

Preventing Vascular Disease in 
Diabetes. Vascular disease in the 
diabetic person seems to result from 
exogenous and endogenous factors. Inci- 
dence of atherosclerosis is higher and the 
age of onset earlier in the person with 
diabetes than in the non-diabetic subject. 
Assuming a diet adequate in other re- 
spects, the maintenance of blood sugar 
within a physiologic range will signifi- 
cantly decrease the incidence and severity 
of vascular disease in diabetes. This is 
equivalent to saying that a ‘‘free diet’’ is 
unphysiologic and predisposes to vascular 
complications. Evidence is lacking that a 
high-fat diet in a nonobese patient in it- 
self predisposes to vascular disease. A 
case has been cited in which a patient 
with diabetes was maintained on an 
ultra-high fat diet for twenty-nine years 
with no demonstrable vascular disease. 
In diabetic patients with vascular disease 
in association with hypercholesterolemia, 
the administration of a diet high in fat, 
exclusively of vegetable origin, will pre- 
dictably result in a fall of cholesterol and 
other lipids to a normal range. Under 
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these circumstances, such a diet may have 
therapeutic value. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 20, July-August, 1955 

* Influence of monosodium glutamate on taste per- 
ception. F. J. Pilgrim, H. G. Schutz, and D. R. 
Peryam.—p. 310. 

* Studies on growth and toxin production of Clostri- 
dium botulinum in a precooked frozen food. I. 
Some factors affecting growth and toxin produc- 
tion. M. A. Saleh and Z. J. Ordal.—p. 332. 

* Studies on growth and toxin production of Clostri- 
dium botulinum in a precooked frozen food. II. 
Inhibition by lactic acid bacteria. M. A. Saleh 
and Z. J. Ordal.— p. 340. 


Monosodium Glutamate and Taste 
Perception. Three types of experiments 
were designed to test the hypothesis that 
monosodium glutamate (MSG) affects 
flavor perception by altering gustatory 
acuity. Absolute and differential thresh- 
olds were measured with and without a 
prior mouth rinse with MSG. The effect 
of the presence of MSG in solutions of the 
basic tastes on subjective intensity was 
determined. MSG raised the absolute 
thresholds for sweet and sour but did not 
significantly alter the differential thresh- 
olds for salt and bitter. However, it 
increased the subjective intensities of salt 
and bitter, but had no effect on sour and 
sweet tastes. No consistent pattern of the 
effect of MSG emerged. The results do not 
support the hypothesis that MSG acts 
as a general intensifier of flavor and sug- 
gest no other hypothesis, except the gen- 
eral one that MSG is simply another 
seasoning that may contribute a flavor of 
its own to a complex food flavor. 

Clostridium Botulinum Production 
in a Precooked Frozen Food. The 
effects of botulinum spore level, type of 
container, incubation temperature, and 
incubation period on the growth and toxin 
production of Cl. botulinum in precooked 
frozen chicken & la king were studied after 
the food was defrosted. Botulinum toxin 
was found only in samples incubated at 
86°F. No toxin was formed during the 
freezing and thawing operation or in 
samples incubated at 50°F. The effect of 
the size of the spore inoculum was sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.001 level. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween the carton containers and the metal 
ones (plate tin or C-enamel), or between 
the two- and five-day incubation periods. 
Three of the twelve samples that received 
no botulinum spores contained botulinum 
toxin after incubation at 86°F. This 
emphasized the possibility of a botulism 
hazard when precooked frozen foods are 
mishandled. 

Inhibition by Lactic Acid Bacteria 
in Precooked Frozen Food. In a pre- 
liminary experiment in which fluid 
thioglycollate medium was used, Strep. 
lactis X13; was able, in the correct con- 
centration, to inhibit the accumulation of 
botulinum toxin in the mixed culture 
medium. Several types of lactic acid 
bacteria were checked for their ability 
to inhibit the formation of Cl. botulinum 
toxin in chicken A la king of different 
initial bacterial counts. Statistical anal- 
showed no significant difference 
between the effects of the three lactic 
cultures. Their average effect against 
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botulism hazard was significant at the 
0.001 level. The use of Lact. bulgaricus, 
however, is not recommended, because a 
considerable portion of samples (three of 
sixteen) proved to be toxic—nor can the 
other cultures be recommended as giving 
complete protection until more tests have 
been performed. It is concluded that the 
introduction of lactic acid bacteria into 
precooked frozen foods, such as chicken 
4 la king, offers considerable protection 
against the development of toxin by Cl. 
botulinum. This procedure would be most 
effective in foods which had been pro- 
duced under the most desirable processing 
conditions. However, more work is needed 
to determine whether any of the lactic 
acid bacteria would completely inhibit 
toxin formation by Cl. botulinum and 
also to adapt the use of lactic acid bacte- 
ria to practical applications. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 9, September, 1955 

*A household and a laboratory type of panel for 
testing consumer preference. P. G. Miller, J. H. 
Nair, and A. J. Harriman.—p. 445. 

* Antibiotics in food preservation. L. L. Campbell, 
Jr., and R. T. O’Brien.—p. 461. 


Panels for Testing Consumer Pref- 
erence. Results obtained from a con- 
sumer panel and a laboratory panel were 
compared. For a bland type of food 
product, the consumer panels tended to 
show a bias for the sample tasted first. 
The bias due to order of tasting tended 
to be more erratic when comparing sam- 
ples differing only slightly in flavor and 
appearance. The ‘‘no preference’’ votes 
were high in comparison of products 
similar in flavor and appearance and 
tended to decrease as the difference in 
flavor and/or appearance became 
greater. The ‘‘no preference’”’ votes also 
tended to decrease as the preference for 
one sample over the other increased. 
Two panels testing identical samples 
gave no preference for either sample, but 
the bias due to the order of tasting was 
large. Two panels comparing the same 
samples differing essentially only in 
flavor gave large preferences for one 
over the other, but opposite samples 
were chosen by two panels. Comparisons 
of samples with marked differences in 
appearance gave good checks with 
duplicate panels. A panel judging a pair 
of samples differing essentially only in 
flavor gave a large preference for one 
over the other on the first test, but on 
succeeding tests, a definite preference 
was not indicated. There was a general 
agreement in preference between the 
consumer and laboratory panel. 

Antibiotics in Food Preservation. 
A review of the literature on the applica- 
tion of antibiotics in food preservation 
is presented. The subject is divided into 
four general categories: use in fresh 
foods; use in canned foods; action of 
antibiotics on spoilage microorganisms; 
and the effect of antibiotics on thermal 
resistance of spoilage bacteria. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 3, July, 1955 


* Utilization of proteins. C. P. Berg.—p. 575. 
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Influence of processing on nutritive value of milled 
rice. M. C. Kik.—p. 600. 

Influence of chilling rate and frozen storage on 
B-complex vitamin content of pork. B. D. 
Westerman, B. Oliver, and D. L. Mackintosh,— 
p. 603. 

Vol. 3, September, 1955 

* Effects of processing conditions and variety on 
properties of dehydrated products. J. C. Arthur, 
Jr., and T. A. McLemore.—p. 782. 

Relative nutritive values of proteins in foods and 
supplementary value of amino acids in pearled 
barley and peanut flour. B. Sure.—p. 789. 

* Nutritive value of proteins in buckwheat and their 
role as supplements to proteins in cereal grains, 
B. Sure.—p. 793. 


Utilization of Proteins. It has 
been established that the capacity of a 
protein to promote growth, or to offset 
loss of nitrogen in an adult, depends 
essentially on the adequacy with which 
the quantity and proportions of the 
various amino acids produced by diges- 
tion and absorption match the quantity 
and proportions needed for tissue syn- 
thesis or repair. Animal proteins do this 
better than vegetable proteins. About 
half of the twenty or so amino acids 
yielded in the hydrolytic breakdown of 
the average protein can be synthesized 
by the body from other dietary compo- 
nents, but the other half are ‘‘essential” 
in the sense that when they are omitted 
from the diet, the body is unable to 
compensate adequately for their lack by 
manufacturing them. Amino acids which 
have been shown to be non-essential in 
the adult human male are: glycine, ala- 
nine, serine, cystine, tyrosine, aspartic 
acid, glutamic acid, proline, hydroxy- 
proline, histidine, arginine, and citrul- 
line. The author discusses the synthesis 
of protein and of purines, pyrimidines, 
and other non-proteins. 

Sweet Potato Dehydration. In 
studies on sweet potato dehydration, the 
effects of conditions of processing and of 
selected commercial varieties on chem- 
ical properties were determined. The 
changes in chemical composition of raw 
sweet potatoes (Unit I Porto Rico 
variety) during processing—without pre- 
heating, with preheating at 130° to 140°F. 
for 30 to 40 min., and with preheating at 
165°F. for 10 to 20 min. in combination 
with drying at initial temperatures of 
200°, 175°, and 150°F.—do not indicate 
any one combination of conditions to 
be materially superior. The changes in 
chemical composition of selected, com- 
merical varieties (Unit I Porto Rico, 
Earlyport, Goldrush, and Maryland 
Golden) of raw sweet potatoes during 
processing indicate no particular superi- 
ority among the yellow, moist-type 
varieties. If a freshly dehydrated prod- 
uct having the highest possible carotene 
content is desired, the Goldrush variety 
is superior. 

Value of Proteins in Buckwheat. 
Buckwheat, when fed at an 8 per cent 
level of protein intake, provides protein 
of the highest biologic value known in 
the plant kingdom, having 92.3 per cent 
of the value of dried nonfat milk solids, 
and 81.4 per cent of dried whole eggs. 
The proteins in buckwheat also have 
tremendous supplementary value to the 
cereal grains. Buckwheat in general is an 
exceptionally good crop for poor soils 


and can be grown profitably where 
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the 30,000,000O0th 


TRAY! 


BOLTA leadership has been proved conclusively 
proved by its unrivaled popularity among the 
leading institutions of the country .. . proved 
by its 30,000,000 sales. And 30,000,000 sales 


can't be wrong! 


Superior serviceability, unmatched durability 

and sparkling beauty are the reasons for 

BOLTA'S spectacular success. Sturdy yet 
lightweight, a BOLTA tray gives years of extra 
wear—will not warp, split or stain—resists heat and 
is impervious to acids and juices. Brightened by 
warm, attractive colors, a BOLTA tray adds 
appetite appeal to every meal 


So follow the lead of America's outstanding 
institutions —- when you buy trays, specify the 
finest ... . specify BOLTA: BOLTA PRODUCTS, 
Lawrence, Mass. A Division of the General Tire 
and Rubber Company. 
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add appeal to every meal! 
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wheat or even rye cannot. This study 
indicates the desirability of further 
expansion of buckwheat cultivation in 
the Orient, Latin America, and Africa 
where a marked protein deficiency exists 
associated with a low resistance to 
infections and a low life expectancy. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 84, August, 1955 

* Renal clearance of eighteen individual amino acids 
in human subjects. P. D. Doolan, H. A. Harper, 
M. E. Hutehin, and W. W. Shreeve.—p. 1247. 


Clearance of Amino Acids in 
Human Subjects. The renal clear- 
ances of eighteen individual amino acids 
have been studied in three normal human 
subjects by the simultaneous measure- 
ment of inulin and amino acid excretion 
during periods of fasting as well as 
during the infusion of an amino acid 
mixture. Excretion during fasting, the 
endogenous clearance of each amino 
acid measured, was extremely low, 
indicating that the reabsorption of 
amino acids from the glomerular filtrate 
was almost complete at the plasma levels 
which prevail in the fasting state. During 
a continuous infusion of an amino acid 
solution, there was an increase in the 
amounts of amino acids reabsorbed as 
well as those excreted. However, even 
under these conditions of loading, less 
than 4 per cent of the administered amino 
acids was excreted. The excretion of 
isoleucine, leucine, valine, proline, ala- 
nine, methionine, arginine, phenyl- 
alanine, and lysine remained small de- 
spite significant and in some instances 
striking elevations in plasma concentra- 
tions. Histidine, serine, glycine, and 
threonine were excreted in larger 
amounts when the p'asma levels were 
increased. Evidence of competition 
between individual amino acids for 
tubular reabsorption was obtained in 
the case of cystine. The clearance of the 
unnatural p-isomer of methionine was 
much higher than that of the natural, 
L-form. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 


Vol. 3, August, 1955 

* The saga of lipotropic therapy. T. D. Labecki 
p. 527. 

* Sodium metabolism; normal and abnormal. F. N. 
Konzelmann.—p. 540. 


Saga of Lipotropic Therapy. The 
author cites examples to support his 
argument in favor of lipotropic therapy. 
In alcoholic cirrhosis, the generally 
accepted dietary regimen is beneficial, 
but it is less efficacious from the quanti- 
tative standpoint than a regular diet 
supplemented by lipotropic formula. 
No preventive or curative claims can be 
made at present in the realm of athero- 
sclerosis. The effect on lipoprotein 
metabolism, however, namely the lower- 
ing of the percentage of large particles, 
is in accord with facts concerning the 
fate and the effect of lipotropic sub- 
stances established in previous observa- 
tions. More study on the subject is 
needed. 
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Sodium Metabolism. The physiol- 


ogy of sodium metabolism is discussed. 
Sodium largely controls the osmotic 
value of the extracellular fluid in the 
body, and it plays an important role in 
acid-base balance in both the _ bicar- 
bonate and phosphate systems. The 
kidney and the adrenal cortex are im- 
portant factors in the control of sodium 
metabolism. Abnormal losses of sodium 
and chloride with adequate intake of 
water lead to sodium depletion. As salt 
depletion progresses, less salt is excreted 
by the kidney, but water excretion con- 
tinues in an attempt to maintain ionic 
equilibrium. Death results from loss of 
osmotic pressure of the extracellular 
fluid. Sodium retention combined with 
water retention occurs as the result of 
diminished glomerular filtration, and 
during administration of mineralo- 
corticoids. Sodium retention leads to 
cellular dehydration in the presence of 
an increased volume of interstitial fluid 
and edema. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 158, August 27, 1955 

* Oysters. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 1574. 

*Caloric requirements for children. Queries and 
Minor Notes.—p. 1574. 

Vol. 159, September 10, 1955 

* Premature infants. Editorials and Comments.—p. 
116 

* Lupine beans. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 152. 

Vol. 159, September 24, 1955 

* Foods that do not nourish. Foreign Letters—Italy. 
—p. 396. 


Oysters. The iron in oysters is 
readily assimilated. Oysters, besides 
being rich in iron, are also rich in pro- 
tein, being comparable to meat and 
eggs in this respect. Oysters are abun- 
dant in vitamins A and D and contain 
significant amounts of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, ascorbic acid, and calcium. A 
quotation is given which says that ‘“‘in 
the dietary treatment of pernicious 
anemia, oysters can be estimated next 
to liver as a source of iron.”’ 

Caloric Requirements for Chil- 
dren. It is estimated that an intake for 
a child six to eleven years old at abso- 
lute minimum of activity would be 
somewhat above that of 1200 to 1500 
salories. Another source estimates the 
average requirement of a ‘“‘very quiet 
boy”? as ranging from 1600 to 2000 
calories. Obesity in children is usually a 
manifestation of maladjustment. For 
successful control, the underlying psy- 
chologic basis should be determined and 
its correction brought about. Stringent 
restriction of calories is usually not 
required, but a reduction of intake to 
1200 to 1600 calories with correction of 
food habits will result in a failure to 
gain weight, if not an actual loss. 

Premature Infants. A correlation 
has been found between the deficiency of 
the diet during pregnancy and the degree 
of prematurity of the infant. Although 
an inadequate diet is not the only cause 
of prematurity, it appears to be one of 
the most important and one that is fre- 
quently preventable. Proper feeding, 
preferably with human milk, is one of 
the principles of treatment of premature 
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infants. A study is cited which compared 
the weight gain in groups of premature 
babies fed: (a) manually expressed 
human milk; (b) human milk with 
skimmed, cultured cow’s milk added; (c) 
cow’s milk with the proportions of pro- 
teins, fats, and lactose modified to simu- 
late those found in human milk; and (d 

a half-skimmed cow’s milk with added 
carbohydrates—high in protein and ash 
and low in fat. Those in Group 4 made 
the greatest gains in weight, but, because 
this group received four times as much 
ash per unit of body weight as Groups 1 
and 2 and twice as much as Group 3, it 
is believed that the difference in weight 
gain depended on this difference in ash 
intake which resulted in ash retention 
and consequent water retention. The re 

tention of ash was believed to indicate 
poor renal function in the premature 
babies, and it is concluded that weight 
gain in itself is not a good index of prog- 
ress in premature infants in the neonatal 
period. 

Lupine Beans. Following a trip to 
Italy, during which she ate lupine beans, 
a patient with moderate diabetes had a 
blood sugar level of 90 mg. per 100 ec. 
two months after her return. Her doctor 
questions the effect of these beans. The 
reply states that lupine beans are similar 
to Lima beans. It would be unjustifiable 
to attribute a fasting blood sugar value 
on a single day after a trip to Italy to 
what was eaten or done on the trip even 
though more data were available. It is 
reported that lupine beans are often 
2aten with wine as pretzels are taken 
with beer. 

Anti-Nutritive Foods. Some nat- 
ural foods, when introduced into the 
organism, cause excessive destruction, 
elimination, or functional inhibition of 
essential nutritive principles. They are, 
therefore, antinutritive foods. Some 
foods with excess content of one or more 
vitamins can induce the deficiency of 
another vitamin and produce signs of 
hypovitaminosis or avitaminosis. Some 
times the foods may contain enzymes 
that split some vitamins. These anti- 
nutritive elements have a certain selec- 
tivity. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 216, September, 1955 

* The amino acid requirements of man. XII. The 
leucine and isoleucine requirements. W. C. Rose, 
C. H. Eaders, Jr., and M. J. Coon.—p. 225 


Leucine and Isoleucine Require- 
ments of Man. Normal young men 
were studied for the purpose of deter- 
mining their minimal leucine and iso- 
leucine needs as measured by the state 
of the nitrogen balance. With leucine, 
the minimal daily requirements were 
found to be 0.59, 0.50, 0.70, 0.70, and 1.10 
gm. in five subjects respectively, of the 
L-form of the amino acid. No correla- 
tion could be detected between the mini- 
mal needs of the subjects and their body 
weights, body surfaces, and creatinine 
output. Tests with p-leucine showed that 
very little, if any, of this compound is 
utilized by man. Even when the diet 
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FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by SCiENCE WRITER 


LEARNING BY DOING 


The early European millwrights 
were great travelers. This was nec- 
essary because they were obliged 
to go where work offered. When 
they completed one job they moved 
on to the next. These men used 
their skills to design and then 
build the mills. 


PU They learned by doing—and they 
taught as they traveled. Their knowledge was not recorded 
in books because they could neither read nor write. Still they 
taught. What they observed they passed on through maxims 
and by instructions to their apprentices. 


Even with little knowledge of the forces involved they built 
mills that worked. They may not have known why they 
worked; they knew only that they did work. These untutored 
millwrights served a valuable function by creating mills and 
improving the milling process. Man had long since learned 
that he could not eat wheatberries—that he must put grain 
through a mill to remove the rough, coarse bran particles 
and leave only the more desirable, edible portion. 


SCIENCE ENTERS 


As knowledge increased so did rational 
thinking. Traditional ways were exam- 
ined and better ways evolved. Mathe- 
matics, long an abstract science, became 
a working tool. Measurements, propor- 
tions, calculations, ratios were devel- 
oped into formulas which governed the 
millwrights’ work. 


During the time that the mechanical 
skills were growing, other men of a dif- 
ferent character were working to dis- 
cover the scientific principles behind many mechanical 
devices. In the sixteenth century much work in practical 
mechanics was followed in the seventeenth by study in 
physical theory. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS JOIN FORCES 


Gradually science and mechanics grew closer together to 
their mutual benefit. The practical men, the millwrights, did 
not immediately accept the idea that scientific thought could 
be helpful. One, an Englishman, wrote in 1818: “Machines 
or engines seldom owe their origin or improvement to con- 
sideration deduced from laws of motion. It is from long 
experience, and repeated trials, errors, deliberations, cor- 
rections, etc., continued throughout the lives of individuals, 


CHAPTER VIII. European Millwrights 


and by successive generations of them, that the practical 
sciences derive their gradual advancement from awkward 
beginnings to their most perfect state of excellence.” 


A different attitude was taken by 

another Englishman at about the 

same time who acknowledged that 

those skilled in science often lacked 

practical knowledge but said that 

the reverse was also true. Even so, 

the practical man—the millwright— 

and the theoretician did eventually ft 
form an alliance. : "> 


A NEW SOCIETY IS FORMED 


Practical and theoretical knowledge increased. Mills grew 
in size. Production became greater. Wider markets were 
served. And a business society evolved. Along the way the 
artisan millwright disappeared for a good reason. As the 
mills became larger and more complex, investment became 
heavy. Too much was involved to be trusted to simple rule- 
of-thumb methods. More and more the practical man be- 
came guided by the findings of the scientist. 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 


The growth of scientific principles over the centuries led to 
the searching examination of thousands of nature’s secrets. 
Within the last 50 years or so, many facts about one of our 
most vital substances, food, have been learned. Vitamins 
were discovered, analyzed, classified, isolated and finally, 
duplicated. We all benefit from this knowledge because 
practically all of our white bread and white flour is enriched 
with thiamine (vitamin B;), riboflavin (vitamin Be), niacin 
(another “B” vitamin), and the mineral iron to correct 
losses of these elements which occur when wheat is milled 
to give us the fine white flour we want. America’s bakers and 
millers have used science to give us more healthful products. 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in 
professional nutrition and dietetic journals, and which will 
be widely distributed for educational purposes. Reprints of 
this and all previous chapters are available without charge. 
Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, Quebec. 


The next chapter titled: “Milling in the Early American 
Colonies” will be published soon. 


*This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press 
at Minneapolis and copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements. 


*Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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furnished 2.20 gm. daily, positive nitro- 
gen balance could not be attained. The 
tests with isoleucine yielded extraor- 
dinarily uniform results. The minimal 
requirements were 1.40, 1.40, 1.40, and 
1.30 gm. in four subjects respectively, of 
the racemic amino acid. Tests with p- 
and t-isoleucine showed the former to 
be totally without influence on nitrogen 
balance, and the latter to possess twice 
the activity of the racemic amino acid. 
Thus, the minimal daily requirements 
may be expressed in terms of L-isoleucine 
as 0.70, 0.70, 0.70, and 0.65 gm., respec- 
tively. The highest observed values, or 
1.10 gm. of L-leucine and 0.70 gm. of 
L-isoleucine, are designated tentatively 
as the minimal daily requirements of 
man. Twice these quantities, or 2.20 
gm. of t-leucine and 1.40 gm. of L-iso- 
leucine, are certainly safe daily intakes. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 25, August 1, 1955 
* Dietary treatment. R. Heilig.—p. 167. 


Dietary Treatment. The author, 
a physician in Jaipur, India, discusses 
four of the many dietary problems which 
he deals with daily: (a) how to increase 
the protein content of a vegetarian diet, 
this being a particular problem in India; 
(b) diet for dyspepsia, caused by ex- 
cessive carbohydrate-fat consumption, 
chronic cholecystopathy, chronic ame- 
biasis, and so on; (c) weight reduction 
diet; and (d) the sodium-restricted diet. 
He stresses that in order to make advice 
on diet effective, it must be detailed and 
expressed in terms which can be followed 
by the average person. A diet list, con- 
sisting of foods marked “‘eat’”’ and ‘‘don’t 
2at,’? is worked out with the active co- 
operation of the patient, taking into 
consideration the medical requirements 
and the taboos of the particular com- 
munity. 


THE LANCET 


No. 6882, July $0, 1955 

Old thoughts and new work on breads white and 
R. A. MeCance and E. M. Widdowson. 
—p. 205. 


No. 6886, 


brown 
August 20, 1955 

malnutrition. J. F. 
Howe, P. J 
Hendrickse 


* Kwashiorkor and protein 
Brock, J. D. L. Hansen, E. E. 
Pretorius, J. A. Davel, and R. G 
—p. 355 

* Intake of vitamin D in infancy. R. D. G 


and D. W. Neill.—p. 372 


Creery 


Kwashiorkor and Protein Malnu- 
trition. Trial therapy with patients 
with kwashiorkor at three centers in 
South Africa is described, the object 
being to determine which nutrients in 
skim milk are responsible for curing this 
disease. The trials were limited to the 
initiation of cure, no conclusions being 
drawn about its consolidation In 
kwashiorkor, can be initiated by 
giving skim milk without further dietary 
supplements. A partly synthetic formula, 
C;, consisting of Labeo ‘‘vitamin-free”’ 
casein, water, glucose, and a salt mix 
ture, proved to be no less effective than 
skim milk both in initiation of cure and 
in restoring the serum-albumin level. 
Evidently, therefore, this formula con 
tains the curative factors of skim milk 


cure 
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Nine patients have been treated by iden- 
tical methods with an amino acid for- 
mula. To this mixture of 595 gm. amino 
acids were added 307 gm. glucose, 96.06 
gm. salt mixture, and 2 gm. vitamins. 
The recovery rate in this small series was 
comparable to that obtained with milk 
and with the casein formula. It can be 
concluded at this stage that, in at least 
some cases of kwashiorkor, cure can be 
initiated with mixtures of synthetic 
amino acids supplemented by known 
vitamins. In these cases, at least, no un- 
identified dietary factors, such as 
Schwarz’s factor 3 and Gyorgy’s Lacto- 
bacillus bifidus factor, were required for 
the initiation of cure. 

Vitamin D Intake in Infaney. An 
attempt has been made to estimate the 
vitamin D intake of 1087 Belfast infants, 
age about three months. The results indi- 
eate that many breast-fed infants and 
those fed on liquid milk are receiving no 
added vitamin D or insufficient amounts 
by accepted standards. Many infants fed 
on vitamin D-fortified dried milks appar- 
ently receive more of the vitamin than 
they require. Possible methods of pro- 
ducing a more balanced policy of vitamin 
D intake are discussed. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL 
FUND QUARTERLY 


Vol. 32, July, 1955 
* Maternal and newborn nutrition studies at Phila- 
delphia Lying-In Hospital. Newborn studies. I. 
Size and growth of babies of mothers receiving 
nutrient supplements. R. V. Kasius, A. Randall 
IV, W. T. Tompkins, and D. G. Wieh].—p. 230. 
Growth of Babies of Mothers Re- 
ceiving Supplements. The conclu- 
sions drawn from this study are mostly 
negative. No consistent differences with 
respect to size and nutritional status at 
birth or growth during the first three 
months of life were found between babies 
in the control group, whose mothers re- 
ceived no nutritional supplementation 
and those in the two groups whose moth- 
ers received a protein supplement. There 
was some evidence that the babies of 
mothers who received the vitamins alone 
tended to be lighter at birth than the in- 
fants in the other groups and that their 
nutritional status at birth as a group 
was poorer than that of the other babies 
Both of tentative conclusions, 
however, apply only to the infants born 
during the earlier part of the study when, 
although this has not been substantiated 
as yet, the general level of the diet may 
have been lower. This would suggest 
that the vitamin supplement may have 
had a slightly adverse effect on infants of 
women on a relatively poor diet. If there 
is such an effect, it is evidently offset by 
protein supplementation, since it was 
not noted among the infants of mothers 
who took both vitamins and proteins. 
Combined vitamin and protein supple- 
mentation may be effective in inducing 
a more favorable nutritional status at 
birth in babies of mothers on relatively 
poor diets, since the mean index of nu 
tritional status for infants in this group 
was significantly higher than the means 
for the other groups during the earlier 
part of the program. Other than these 
effects. it seems evident that the dietary 


these 
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supplements given to the mothers had no 
effect on the physical status of their 
infants at birth or on their growth during 
the first three months of life. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 253, 


* Effect of ACTH and cortisone on fat absorption 


August 25, 1955 


in steatorrhea of various causes. E. J. Drenick, 
E. Hvolboll, and J. A. Halsted.—p. 303. 


Vol. 253, September 1, 1955 
*Exercise in the disposition of dietary calories. 
Regulation of serum lipoprotein and cholestero! 
levels in human subjects. G. V. Mann, K. Teel, 
O. Hayes, A. McNally, and D. Bruno.—p. 349. 


Effect of ACTH and Cortisone on 
Fat Absorption. The steatorrhea oc- 
curring in nontropical sprue or the mal- 
absorption syndrome has been shown by 
several observers to be markedly de- 
creased by treatment with ACTH or 
cortisone. The purpose of this study was 
to determine whether fat absorption in 
steatorrhea other than that caused by 
nontropical sprue might be improved by 
steroid therapy. Furthermore, it was 
hoped that the data obtained might help 
determine whether the steroid adminis- 
tration had a specific beneficial effect on 
fat absorption by the intestinal mucosa. 
Four patients with different diseases 
were investigated by means of fat-bal- 
ance studies over a prolonged period. 
The steatorrhea in patient with 
pancreatic insufficiency and in one with 
a partial gastrectomy was not modified 
by ACTH or cortisone. A patient with 
intestinal malabsorption secondary to 
chronic ileojejunitis improved with 
ACTH and cortisone. Another patient 
with nontropical sprue improved mark- 
edly on treatment with cortisone. Al- 
though fecal fat excretion was reduced 
in each remained abnormally 
high. Improvement in these two cases 
may reflect a general metabolic restora 
tion rather than a specifie effect on the 
absorptive capacity of the intestine. 

Exercise and Dietary Calories. 
Experiments with human subjects dem- 
onstrated that doubling the calorie sup- 
ply of young men did not inerease the 
serum lipoproteins and cholesterol levels, 
if the surplus energy was expended as 
heat and muscular energy. Accretion of 
this energy as adipose tissue 
caused the serum lipid levels to increase 
in two of three subjects. The experimen- 
tal findings are related to the develop 
ment of obesity, increased s:rum lipid 
levels, and atherosclerosis by American 
men. It is proposed that positive caloric 
balance over a long period elevates the 
serum lipid levels and contributes to 
atherogenesis. 
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- benzhydrol 


* Alpha - (2-piperidyl hydrochlorid 
(pipradrol) as an adjunct in the dietary manag 
P. Gelvin, T. H. MeGavaek, 


2335 


ment of obesity. E 


and S. Kenigsherg.—p 


Pipradrol in Management ef Obes- 
ity. Patients were observed while tak 
ing pipradrol or a placebo, the dietary 
prescription having been kept constant. 
Those receiving pipradrol had a signifi 
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Truly spotless dishwashing is now possible 
with new Calgon” Rinse-Aid and the Calgon® 
Rinse-Aid Feeder. Rinse-Aid solution breaks 
the surface tension of water, makes it drain 
away in sheets. No drops are left behind to 
dry into spots and streaks. All dishware, in- 
cluding plastic, comes out of the dishmachine 
sparkling clean and ready to use. 
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vefeet- dit 


SPOTLESS AND 
INSTANTLY DRY 


RINSE-AID feeder is small (6 x 12” x 14”) and easy to in- 
stall. Signal lights show when power is on and when dis- 
penser is actually operating. Note visibility of Rinse-Aid 
bottle—you can keep close check on concentrate level. 


HERE’S HOW RINSE-AID SAVES YOU MONEY! 


LOW FIRST COST-oNLY $179.50, deliv- 


ered. Rinse-Aid dispenser is small and easy to in- 
stall 


LOW USE COST — The Rinse-Aid Feeder 


meters concentrated solution in exact proportion to 
the flow of rinse water—never too much or too little. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST — The 
Rinse-Aid Feeder is completely automatic and 
works on an entirely new principle—there are no 
pumps to get out of order. Rinse-Aid solution is 


ready to use—there’s no need to fuss with mixing 
or diluting the solution. 


LOWERED OPERATING COSTS —with 
Rinse-Aid there is no need for toweling, no need for 
special dips or rinses—you save on handling costs, 
and with less handling—there is less breakage—you 
save again. 


CALGON, INC. 


HAGAN BUILDING e PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Rinso-Aidl, is approved by leading health authorities 
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cantly greater rate of weight loss. This 
medication had no significant effect on 
the pulse rate, blood pressure, basal 
metabolic rate, urinalysis, or blood 
count. When the dosage did not exceed 
2.5 mg. three times a day, side-effects 
were mild and never required discon- 
tinuance of the drug. Increasing the 
dosage did not increase the rate of weight 
loss but did significantly increase the 
frequency and severity of side-effects. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 70, August, 1955 
* Health departments and seafood conservation. 
A..L, Chapman.—p. 767. 


Health Departments and Seafood 
Conservation. By increasing the pro- 
duction and stimulating a higher con- 
sumption of fish and shellfish, we can at 
least indirectly tap the prolific food- 
basket of the sea. The people of the U.S. 
are among the lowest per capita fish 
consumers in the world. Probably one of 
the best ways to reverse this characteris- 
tic would be to modernize shellfish pro- 
duction methods, particularly the meth- 
ods of oyster production. The oyster is a 
nutritious article of diet. Unfortunately, 
the nutritional importance of oysters 
and other shellfish has not been publi- 
cized sufficiently nor well enough to 
motivate health agencies to give sturdy 
support to the few scientists and conser- 
vationists who unsuccessfully have been 
trying to reverse the downward trend in 
shellfish production. In the face of a 
steadily increasing world population and 
a need to increase the supply of food, the 
author believes it would not be remiss 
for health agencies to become more ac- 
tively interested in efforts that are being 
made to conserve and expand the na- 
tion’s food supplies. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Vol. 29, Fall, 1955 
* Gastroenteritis caused by Salmonella litchfield. E. 

E. Foltz, H. B. Harding, and J. Derrick.—p 

215. 

Gastroenteritis Caused by Salmo- 
nella litchfield. Few instances of in- 
fection due to Salmonella litchfield have 
ever been reported. The authors add two 
ease histories to this small number. In 
the two cases discussed, it is believed 
that the first patient obtained her infec- 
tion from a chicken sandwich, possibly 
contaminated with S. litchfield. She then 
could have passed the organism to her 
maid, the second victim. A brief review 
of the literature concerning S. litchfield 
is given. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE JOURNAL 


Vol. 75, July, 1956 

* The contribution of processing techniques to the 
nutritional value of food. J. H. Bushill.—p. 424. 

* The contribution of processing techniques to the 
nutritional value of food. (a) Normal processing 
techniques. J. Yudkin.—p. 425. 

*The contribution of processing techniques to the 
nutritional value of food. (b) Fortification. A. 
J. Amos.—p. 431 


Processing Techniques and Nu- 
tritional Value of Food. Processing 
techniques are concerned most particu- 
larly with palatability and digestibility 
of food. It is convenient to divide such 
processes into four groups: (a) those used 
in the isolation or preparation of the raw 
food material; (b) all those processes 
which for the most part apply heat, 
namely cooking processes; (c) those 
operations designed primarily to enable 
the food material to be stored in satisfac- 
tory condition; and (d) processes where 
some special nutrient is added. Treat- 
ments in more than one group are often 
combined in one operation. All food is 
not subjected to processes in all groups, 
although the great majority of food ma- 
terial at some stage is cooked and thus 
is treated by processes in the second 
group. Processing techniques have a very 
significant effect on the nutritional value 
of food. 

Normal Processing Techniques. 
The increase in the proportion of food 
which has been processed is due to two 
factors. One is that technologie prog- 
ress has made it easier and cheaper for 
some of the processes to be carried out, 
as well as development of new processes. 
The second is that increasing urbaniza- 
tion is making it more difficult for some 
foods to be made available in an unproc- 
essed condition. The demand for proc- 
essed foods may be due to several causes. 
They may be more convenient, they may 
be cheaper, they are more readily avail- 
able in all seasons, and they are more 
readily available in many locations. 
These factors are discussed as well as the 
effect of processing on the nutritive value 
of foods. The author believes that proc- 
essed foods have added to the nutritional 
value of the diet. He states that although 
some nutrients may be lost during the 
processing, it is difficult to make a com- 
parison with fresh food, since it is not 
known what the housewife does to a food 
before she places it on the table. He be- 
lieves it is reasonable to assume that 
there is little difference in nutrient con- 
tent of a processed and a non-processed 
food by the time they are consumed. 

Fortification. The author believes 
the nutritional purpose of fortification 
to be one of the following: (a) to raise 
the intake of one or more specific nutri- 
ents; (b) to reduce or eliminate the dis- 
parity between the nutrient value of a 
synthesized food and that of a natural 
food which it may replace; (c) to effect a 
partial or complete replacement of nu- 
trients removed during the operation of 
normal processing techniques; or (d) to 
counteract what may be termed anti- 
nutritional properties. Examples of the 
restoration of nutritional deficiencies 
are given. Levels of fortification and 
fortification with naturally-occurring 
nutrients are discussed. Several objec- 
tions to fortification are also raised. 
White bread is among the subjects con- 
sidered under the latter heading. The 
author thinks it is better to give the 
consumer what he wants, namely white 
bread, taking care to adjust its nutritive 
value by fortification, than to force on 
him a brown bread of perhaps higher 
nutritive value which would soon become 
distasteful to him. 


[VOLUME 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF 
HEALTH JOURNAL 


Vol. 75, August, 1955 
*A review of some factors influencing the post 
mortem changes in meat. J. M. Olivant.—p. §13, 


Factors Influencing Meat Quality, 
The sequence of changes that occur in 
the tissues of an animal after death pro- 
foundly influences the nature of the 
meat. Hence, a study of meat is essen- 
tially a study of the post-mortem 
changes in animal tissue and of the vari- 
ous means by which they may be influ- 
enced. This paper reviews, on the basis 
of published work, some of the more 
important factors influencing the nature 
and extent of the post-mortem changes 
in meat and the part they play in influ- 
encing meat quality. Pre-slaughter care, 
including the effects of transport, rest, 
and feeding, are also discussed. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 122, July 22, 1955 

* Conditioned aversion to saccharin resulting from 
exposure to gamma radiation. J. Garcia, D. J, 
Kimeldorf, and R. A. Koelling.—p. 157. 

Vol. 122, August 19, 1955 

* Food for the future. J. G. Harrar.—p. 313. 

Vol. 122, September 9, 1955 

* Glucagon as a regulator of insulin function. G. E. 
Anderson.—p. 457 


Aversion to Saccharin after 
Gamma Radiation. The study dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of ionizing 
radiation to act as an unconditioned 
stimulus in animal behavior. Rats tend 
to avoid a taste stimulus that has been 
associated with radiation exposure, al- 
though the stimulus is usually preferred. 
Although the conditioned aversion in 
this study is dependent on taste discrimi 
nation, it may be symptomatic of 
broader behavioral disturbances insti 
gated during radiation exposure. Studies 
are now in progress to detect avoidance 
behavior with stimuli other than taste. 
The processes through which radiation 
is capable of operating as an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus are unknown. Since 
consummatory behavior is partially a 
reflection of gastric function, it is plau- 
sible to suspect gastrointestinal disturb 
ances as the physiologic events that 
motivate the animal in the learning situ- 
ation. Gastrointestinal functions are 
known to be disturbed during irradiation 
and are responsive to the same magni- 
tude of radiation dose. 

Food for the Future. Although 
there is justification for concern about 
adequate food supplies for future genera- 
tions of mankind, we should first broaden 
our concern to include the immediate 
problem of achieving an adequate stand 
ard of living for the world’s present 
population. The successful solution of 
the immediate problems would furnish 
the best background of experience for 
meeting future problems. First steps in 
clude the acceptance by society of re 
sponsibilities for the extension of the 
benefits of education throughout the 
world and provision for the type of scien 
tific, economie, social, political, and 
religious leadership necessary to assure 
food for all on a continuing basis. Strik 
ing improvements in the food supply can 
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HOLIDAY MONEY-MAKER from Uncle Ben’s Rice 


ee 


TURKEY and WILD RICE DRESSING 
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WILD RICE dressing 


at only 9¢ 


Make it with 25% wild rice and 75% 
Uncle Ben’s Guaranteed FLUFFY Rice— 


UNCLE BEN’S is the one rice that absorbs the wild 
rice flavor and carries it through the whole dressing. 
MORE CUSTOMERS will dine with you when you 
feature elegant wild rice flavor dressing, at the cost 
of ordinary turkey dressing. It’s unusual, appetite- 
appealing. The luxury touch folks go for and tell 
others about. 

BIGGER CHECKS will come from this “‘special’’ be- 
cause there’ll be more orders for your ‘““Turkey and 
Wild Rice”’ dinner. 

CUT COSTS with FLUFFY Uncle Ben’s Rice. By 
tests made in restaurants, Uncle Ben’s gives you 
more cooked rice per pound. It’s the profit-making 


rice for all year round. 
0 
Uncle Ben's 22; RICE 
LONG GRAIN 
“Uncle Ben’s does more business with 


restaurants because Uncle Ben’s does 
more for the restaurant business.” 


per serving 


UNCLE BEN’S “WILD RICE’? DRESSING 


Makes fifty 6-ounce servings (approximately). 


Uncle Ben's Converted Rice, uncooked 
Wild rice uncooked 

Stock or bouillon (well seasoned) 
Monosodium glutamate 

Butter or margarine 


Giblets, ground 


Green pepper, minced 


Celery, minced 


Green onions, minced 


Parsley, minced 
Eggs, beaten 


Poultry seasoning 
(or other poultry seasoning desired) 


Salt and pepper 


i a 

j fol al 
; 

' . 

i 


as needed 


Wash Uncle Ben’s Rice and wild rice thor- 
oughly. Stir into boiling stock or bouillon. 
Add monosodium glutamate. Turn heat low, 
cover, and cook 25 to 30 minutes—or until 
rice is tender and liquid absorbed. While rice 
is cooking, sauté ground giblets, green pep- 
per, celery, green onions, and parsley in but- 
ter or margarine until vegetables are tender. 
Combine with cooked rice. Beat seasonings 
with eggs and combine with mixture. If 
needed, add more stock or beuillon to give 
stuffing sufficient moistness. Stuff fowls or 
place mixture in pans and bake covered for 
approximately 1 hour. 
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be made through the application of pres- 
ent knowledge, if the foregoing condi- 
tions are met. The rapid pace of modern 
science gives promise that future benefits 
may be much greater than those thus far 
experienced. 

Glucagon as Regulator of Insulin 
Function. It is indicated that gluca- 
gon at times raises and at other times 
lowers the blood glucose. This action evi- 
dently depends precisely on which phase 
of the glucose wave is being exposed to 
the hormone. Whether the direction of 
the blood-glucose trend is upward or 
downward, the momentum of an uncom- 
pleted phase is inereased or potentiated 
by glucagon. The author believes that 
these findings are significant in the field 
of clinical diabetes. They indicate that 
the clinical diabetic patient or the pre- 
diabetic individual may be one who has 
a perverted insulin-glucagon functional 
relationship. In these people, insulin, 
intrinsic or extrinsic, in small ‘‘cata- 
lytic’? dosage may have the functional 
effect of touching off an over-responsive 
intrinsic glucagon mechanism at a high 
level of blood glucose. If a perverted 
functional relationship exists in the 
person with diabetes suffering from a 
relative deficiency of insulin, the afore- 
mentioned concepts open up wide vistas 
for improving the underlying functional 
defect. In many individuals with the 
obese-adult type of diabetes, such appar- 
ent perversion of function is reversible 
by adequate therapy. This improvement 
is readily measurable by the so-called 
‘‘§-min. responsiveness test to glucagon- 
free insulin,’’ a measure of the body’s 
ability to respond to insulin rather than 
to make it. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 19, September, 1955 
* Should the purchasing agent buy foodstuffs? C. 
Johnson.—p. 49. 


Should the Purchasing Agent Buy 
Foodstuffs? A food service consultant 
recently stated that current institutional 
food buying effectiveness is less than 50 
per cent efficient. A trained, conscien- 
tious purchasing agent usually is better 
qualified to work out a buying procedure 
and decide on a course of action to ac- 
complish a really effective food buying 
program than the dietitian or food serv- 
ice manager. At the University of Minne- 
sota in St. Paul, centralized purchasing 
of foods is employed, with one small 
exception. Every fall the University 
places orders for a year’s supply of 
canned goods and staple groceries, which 
are stored in a general storehouse. Before 
any canned foods are ordered, the Uni- 
versity purchasing agent conducts a 
“testing bee’’ in one of the kitchens. This 
session is attended by all the dietitians 
and food service directors, who check 
and test all canned goods (with labels 
removed) as to grades, pack, color varie- 
ties, count, and other standard charac- 
teristics. Opinions are tabulated, and the 
best grades available are ordered in ac- 
cordance with need and budget. Thus the 
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food staff chooses in advance the quality 
of the product it will be receiving. The 
University also maintains a cold storage 
department where all fresh meats, but- 
ter, cheese, frozen fruits and vegetables, 
and all fresh produce are pre-processed 
for the kitchens. This department proc- 
esses all meats ready for use as ordered 
by the residence halls, food services, 
Student Union, and the University 
hospitals. All meat cutting is done cen- 
trally with no meat cutters appearing on 
the payroll of the various departments. 
Not only has this process been more eco- 
nomical, but it has given a degree of por- 
tion control and insures consistently 
better quality. The University also oper- 
ates a milk and cream department which 
saved the food service units $62,561 in a 
year over what would have been paid to 
regular milk companies for the same 
product. Information on step-by-step in- 
stitutional food buying is also included 
in this article. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 27, August, 1955 

* Food-radiation roundup.—p. 43. 

Vol. 27, September, 1955 

* New leavener triggered by heat. R. P. Joslin and 
J. V. Ziemba.—p. 59. 

* Simple new test assures selection of good super- 
visors. E. 8. Bohlin and R. J. Kelsey.—p. 66. 

* Wide uses for new passion fruit juice. F. P. Boyle, 
T. N. Shaw, and G. D. Sherman.—p. 94. 


Food-Radiation Roundup. Radia- 
tion sterilization of food has been vigor- 
ously explored by the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces in 
cooperation with industrial firms and 
research centers. Findings were recently 
summed up, and this article presents 
actual results of experiments with a wide 
variety of fruits, vegetables, meats, and 
other foods. To mention a few, radiation 
has been found to prolong the shelf-life of 
meat, and irradiated franks and bologna 
showed no spoilage after months of room- 
temperature storage. Among the vege- 
tables, sprouting of onions and potatoes 
was delayed for as long as nine months 
after treatment, and corn retained its 
original quality for three months. Forty- 
three days after inoculation with weevils, 
untreated beans were badly infested, 
but irradiated beans were insect-free. 
Samples of irradiated cheese were good 
after three months but non-irradiated 
wrapped cheese soon became moldy. Ir- 
radiated and non-irradiated bread re- 
sponded in the same way. Sponge cake 
made from irradiated eggs was compar- 
able in volume, texture, and organoleptic 
qualities to the control sample. Current 
efforts of the research project are di- 
rected toward overcoming objectionable 
alterations in flavor, odor, color, and 
texture of foods completely sterilized by 
radiation. Toxicity and nutritive value 
of the radiated food are also being 
studied. Findings so far seem to indicate 
that there is no toxicity of radiated food. 

New Leavener Triggered by Heat. 
A new leavener, a stabilized form of di- 
calcium phosphate, has been introduced 
by one of the large chemical companies. 
Exhibiting a chameleon-like versatility, 
it is alkaline when mixed into cake 
batters but turns acid in the baking proc- 








ess to release carbon dioxide from the 
soda. This development may lead to a 
new kind of consumer convenience item 
—refrigerated or frozen cake batters— 
or may in turn provide a possible new 
marketing channel for excess mixing ca- 
pacity of the commercial baker. The 
dry-mix maker may contrive a product 
for the housewife which she need only 
bake. Other leavening agents have not 
been able to meet the requirements of 
completely prepared cake batters mar- 
keted through refrigerated or frozen food 
channels. They have reacted with the 
bicarbonate during mixing and some 
continued to react during storage, the 
result being insufficient leavening gas 
release during the baking and the setting 
of the dough structure. When the new 
leavener is used with sodium bicarbonate 
in the proper ratio (about three parts 
dicalcium phosphate to one part bicar- 
bonate) products of the baking reaction 
are neutral and produce desirable char- 
acteristics in the finished product. This 
new way calls for formulation adjust- 
ments to adapt to the unique absence of 
leavening gas during batter preparation. 
Some of the possible adjustments are 
outlined. 

Selection of Good Supervisors. 
To find the right man for the right spot, 
a food processor in Westfield, New York, 
has employed a simple test called the 
‘Activity Vector Analysis.’? This new 
management tool serves to forecast how 
the applicant will employ his capabilities 
on the job and how his temperament 
fits. It further indicates how much effort 
he will devote to his work and how he 
will get along with the people around 
him. Moreover, it reflects his potential 
for growth. All these answers are ob- 
tained in just 15 min. A striking correla- 
tion between the test forecasts and sub 
sequent performance has been noted. To 
inaugurate this program, the first essen 
tial is a trained analyst who receives two 
weeks’ training from the developer of the 
testing method. One prime result gained 
is a standard vocabulary by which em- 
ployee qualifications can be discussed 
in quantitative as well as qualitative 
terms with a minimum of explanation. 
Furthermore, the company has learned 
it can compare the traits of applicants 
with those of present employees to judge 
temperament, ability, and behavior with 
regard to a specific job. The second phase 
in the company’s program has been a 
conference-type training system started 
at top management levels. The company 
also issues a training manual where 
clear-cut definition of administrative 
procedure and policy gives each member 
of management the information he needs. 
A management development program 
manual is also provided for each super- 
visor. There is a close tie-in between 
plant managers and the central personnel 
director. In this way, fast aid can be ob- 
tained to solve employee problems before 
they become serious. 

Passion Fruit Juice. A new frozen 
fruit juice made from the exotic passion 
fruit has been perfected at the University 
of Hawaii. It is put up as a single- 
strength drink that readily dilutes in the 
same ratio as most concentrates. It is a 
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PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE, 


Boontonware pays its way 
in group feeding 


Favorite melmac® dinnerware 

in your patients’ homes 

proves spectacular money-saver 
to hospitals. 


The very virtues that put Boontonware into 
millions of homes have made it ideal for serv- 
ing large groups. 


You will find Boontonware is practically un- 
breakable —literally paying for itself in short 
order. It stacks and handles quietly, machine- 
washes safely in very hot water. It insulates 
— keeping hot foods hot, cold foods cold. To 
all this, you must add the handsome look and 
the good weight and feel of the finest dinner- 
ware. And you see why Boontonware en- 
hances every meal while it cuts costs. 


There is a complete line waiting for you— 
plates, bowls, cups and service dishes. See 
your regular supply house or write us for the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


‘ 
2, 
s 


= 


Six colors to mix or maich 
Powder Blue 

Seafoam Green 

Forest Green 

Golden Yellow 

Copper Pink 

Stone Gray 


conlenWae 


MELMAC DINNERWARE AT ITS FINEST— 
MANUFACTURED BY BOONTON MOLDING CO., 


‘Neo Boontonware complies with 
. - CS 173-50, the heavy-duty 
 gs& melamine dinnerware speci- 
fication as developed by the trade and 
issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and conforms with the simplified practice 
recommendations of the American Hospi- 
tal Association. 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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SOL, 
FLEXIBLE DRINKING TUBE 
e PAPER BASED— DISPOSABLE 


— for BOTH HOT 
and COLD 
LIQUIDS 






@ UNWRAPPED 


. @ INDIVIDUALLY 
® WRAPPED 


ORIGINAL COST the ONLY COST 








@ NO 


STERILIZING 
FULLY 
@ NO PATENTED 
BREAKAGE 
@ SAVES 
VALUABLE TIME SEND FOR 
of NURSES and SAMPLES 


ATTENDANTS 


Canadian Distributors: 


INGRAM & BELL, LTD 
Head uzrters—Torento 


FLEX-STRAW CO. 











Det. Cl 
2040 Broadway 
Santa Menica, Calif. 
Send Samples and Information 
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Hospital 
Address 
City 
Zone State 
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pleasing drink alone and also blends well 
with other juices, such as pineapple, 
peach, apricot, pear, apple, and citrus. 
It can be used in sauces, icings, toppings, 
gelatin desserts, fruit cups, salads, salad 
dressings, and sherbet. One interesting 
use developed by laboratory experimen- 
tation is passion-fruit chiffon pie. The 
yellow passion fruit has been found most 
suitable for the juice product because of 
its high acidity. The fruit has grown wild 
but commercial plantings have been 
pushed in the past two years. A con- 
sumer acceptance survey will be con- 
ducted this year in one or more Mainland 
cities. If the results show a promising 
market, growers and processors can in- 
crease production at least tenfold in 
one year, since a full fruit crop can be 
harvested nine months to one year after 
planting. It is planned to make the new 
product in 6 oz. eans. 


FORECASTS FOR HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


Vol. 7 

* Why is breakfast important? D. G. 
p. 40. 

*Who is the most undernourished member of the 


1956 


1, September, 
Van Bortel 


average family? J. Grant.—p. 41. 


Why Is Breakfast Important? Five 
vears’ research have convinced a team of 
State University of Iowa scientists that 
breakfast-skippers rob themselves of 
potential alertness and efficiency during 
the late morning hours and that dieters 
are wrong if they think missing breakfast 
is a practical way to lose weight. Fifty 
subjects ranging in age from twelve to 
eighty-three years were involved in the 
studies. Half were placed on diets and 
meal schedules which ineluded breakfast. 
The others received the same diets, but 
the food was spread over the midday 
and evening meals, with breakfast 
omitted. After periods of two to four 
weeks, the two groups ‘‘swapped”’ sched- 
ules. For all age groups, the omission of 
breakfast placed the subjects at a dis- 
advantage, both physically and men 
tally. The scientists also recorded weight 
changes for all subjects and found that 
} omission of breakfast had no influence 
on the weight changes observed. 

The Undernourished Family Mem- 
ber. Surveys reveal that the teen-age 
girl is the most undernourished member 
of the average U. 8. family. To encour- 
age teen-agersto acquirea good-breakfast 
habits, the immediate and visible results 
of increased vitality will interest girls 
the most, i.e., the glow of health, the 
clarity of complexion, personal magnet- 
ism about a girl whose food intake is 
normal. Breakfast should supply from 
one-fourth to one-third of the day’s nu- 
tritional needs. Nutrition teachers can 
help students form good habits by pre 
senting original menus. By serving 
essentials with a little imagination, the 
teen-age girl can be encouraged to look 
forward to breakfast. 
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Vol. 63, September, 1956 
* Having trouble with your food and labor costs? 


Try one or more of these tuna dishes.—p. 47. 
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Tuna Dishes to Save Food and 
Labor Costs. Tuna can be served in a 
wide variety of ways. There is no prepa- 
ration or waste, which means a saving 
in labor expense. Also, a can of tuna is 
packed compactly and compressed to 
assure solid value, and this year canned 
tuna prices are less than they have ever 
been. Tuna combines well and may be 
served with ‘“‘extenders,’’ such as maca- 
roni products, rice, and potatoes, or with 
egg dishes such as omelets and soufflés, 
or in combination with all sorts of vege 
tables. Salads, salad dressings, sandwich 
spreads, burgers, relishes and sauces, 
hors d’oeuvres, gelatin molds, casseroles, 
fish cakes, loaves, chowders, bisques, 
and pastries are some of the ways in 
which canned tuna may be used. Try 
using tuna in antipasto for a change of 
menu pace. Many interesting tuna 
recipes are included in this article, such 
as California tuna cocktail, deviled tuna 
special, tuna cheese shortcake, and hot 
tuna potato salad. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 2, September, 1955 

*“Home-cooked” in a plant. L. 
p. 20. 
* Music: aid or annoyance? N. I, Phillips.—p. 22. 


Gralla.—p. 12 
* Reduce china mortality. 


Home-Cooked in a Plant. Cafete- 
ria-prepared food with a home-cooked 
taste is enjoyed daily by 2500 employees 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Varied menus, 
low prices, attractive food displays, and 
fast service account for this success, but 
most important of all is the home-cooked 
taste of the food achieved by use of qual- 
ity ingredients, tested recipes, and care- 
fully supervised cooking. By offering 
many special dishes not often seen at 
home, Aetna encourages more employees 
to eat in the cafeteria. Among the special 
trimmings offered are fried eggplant, 
onion soup au gratin, or desserts such as 
apple molasses scallop or pumpkin 
chiffon pie with ginger snap crust. There 
is no set rotation of menu. The fifteen 
main courses served in any given week 
are each new in that period and are not 
repeated for at least two weeks. A typical 
week’s menu shows forty-three different 
desserts. Special lunches are prepared 
each day for those who require therapeu- 
tic diets. A generous subsidy from the 
company permits low prices, and most 
main courses, including vegetables and 
a choice of roll or juice, are in the 30- to 
40-cent range. Sandwiches are not sold 
as far below cost as other items since 
Aetna wants to merchandise the ‘‘com- 
plete meal.’’ Four serving lines with suf- 
ficient serving personnel at the steam 
tables and beverage dispensers and a well 
supplied self-help unit provide fast 
service. Three adding machines eliminate 
the usual bottleneck at the cashiers’ 
stands. All in all, the cafeteria easily 
serves complete meals to 40 persons per 
minute. 

Reduce China Mortality. 
common sense rules for handling china 
are: (a) Use reasonable care to prevent 
the china banging together. (b) China of 
different weights should not be used in 
the same service, as the lighter china 
will be damaged under the impact of the 
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Head chef, James Welsh, says: 
“For versatile performance, 
the Garland range and gas 
combination are unexcelled!”’ 





TWO 
GREAT 


NAMES 


Equipped with 


GARLAN)D 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING 





Garland leads in sales and performance! Consider these important 
facts, and you'll see why Garland commercial cooking equipment is 
first in sales! Garland is durable and quality-built to give a lifetime of 
efficient service. Garland is designed to stay in style for years to come. 
And only Garland gives such speedy, perfect results . . . and top per- 
formance day after day. These are but a few of the dozens of reasons 
why Garland is used in more leading restaurants, hotels, clubs, schools 
and institutions than any other make. Get the Garland story from your 
food service equipment dealer. 


The battery formation illustrated 
includes: Spectro-Heat Hot Top; 
Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. 
Units available in standard black 
Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 


a 


Heavy Duty Ranges e Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters 
Deep Fat Fryers  Broiler-Griddles e Roasting Ovens e Griddles 
Counter Griddles e Dinette Ranges 









Products of Garland Division, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Welbil CORPORATION 


IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD. — 1272 CASTLEFIELD AVE., TORONTO 
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Delicious Cellu 5 hrimp Caden? 


Suggest this idea to “spark’’ the meals of your friends and patients who are 
on low-sodium diets. Cellu Shrimp are packed clean, without added salt 
and the unsalted, artificially sweetened Cellu brand Chili Sauce adds a zest that 
flavor-hungry folks will greatly appreciate 
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185 N. Wabash Avenue « Chicago ], Ill. 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to Research and 
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heavier. (¢) Rubbing or sliding pieces 
together should always be avoided to 
preserve the glaze. (d) All hollow ware, 
and particularly cups, are best stored in 
single layers. (e) Flatware should not be 
stacked too high, both for convenience 
and safety. An inadequate number of 
racks or lack of storage space will de- 
| crease the life of china. When china is 
| 

| 


washed, scraping with a rubber squeegee 

or a non-metallic surface is best. Soft 
| water at a temperature of approximately 
| 150°F. gets best results. The rinse water 
| should be at a minimum of 180°F. and a 

steam spray is recommended at the end of 

the operation to aid drying. To insure 

maximum life, an adequate supply of 
| china should be on hand and in use at all 
times. Plant cafeterias with quick turn- 
over would do well to stock four or even 
five settings per seat in order to keep up 
with the rate of use. 

Music: Aid or Annoyance? Both 
sides of this question are briefly dis- 
cussed in relation to motivational music 
in the inplant cafeteria and kitchen. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
right type of music at a controlled vol- 
ume is soothing and relaxing in dining 
areas as well as stimulating to production 
workers. It is suggested that recorded 
music be used more extensively in food 
production. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 5, September, 1955 
a food 


Snyder.—p. 8. 


* Sanitation protection program. W. F, 


* How to use rice in your cooking.—p. 20. 


| * How to get the most from deep fat frying. A. W. 
Williams.—p. 36. 

| How to cut dishwashing clatter.—p. 40. 

| *Learn to coordinate food with color. C. Blackburne. 


—p. 44. 
How to paint concrete floors.—p. 46. 
*Reduce waste by proper purchasing. C 
p. 60. 


Draper.— 


Sanitation: A Food Protection 
Program. A new approach to sanita- 
tion in terms of preplanned prevention 
is called ‘‘An Environmental Approach 
to Health.’ It is sponsored by the newly 
formed National Food and Beverage 
Council which has four objectives: (a 
development and promotion of agreed 
principles for the protection of health, 
wherever food and beverages are served, 
publicly or privately; (b) voluntary co- 
ordination of the efforts of industry, 
official health agencies, and the public 
in betterment of food and _ beverage 
services; (c) improvement of environ- 
mental sanitation conditions surround 
ing such services—in the home, and at 
public and private food and beverage 
establishments throughout the commu- 
nity; and (d) education of the public in 
the environmental approach to health 
and ‘‘sanitation as a way of life.” 
Using Rice in Your Cooking. Rice 
one of the most versatile, easy-to 
prepare foods in the kitchen. To get the 
most appetizing results and to save time 
and nutritive value, it is best not to wash 
it before cooking or to drain or rinse it 
after cooking. Washing causes a loss ol 
as high as 43 per cent of the thiamine 


is 





naturally present and tends to make ric 
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Largest-Selling 


Brand of Coffee in the 
Institutional Field! 












sticky or gummy. The secret is the use 
of proper proportions of rice and water 
—about 114 qt. water to each pound of 
rice. Converted rice is an easier product 
to use than ordinary polished rice and 
can be washed without loss of vitamins 
or minerals. If time is important, pre- 
cooked rice is the best buy, but it is ex- 
pensive and has a lower yield. Steamer 
cooking gives excellent results, and rice 
cooked by oven with a tight lid is also 
very satisfactory. Cooked rice may be 
reheated in a double boiler with a little 
hot water for use in puddings and soups. 
Cooked converted rice may be safely 
stored in a refrigerator and used again 
in recipes calling for fresh-cooked rice. 
If placed in boiling water, it will regain 
its former tenderness and remain firm. 
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Specify SAVORY 
Automatic Toasters 

_ For Fastest Toast Service 
\. at Lowest Cost \ 


Gas or electric, a Savory toaster pro- 
duces MORE toast in LESS time 
\and at LESS cost than any other 
commercial toaster . . . can produce 
up to 12 slices per minute with no 
confusion, waste time, lost motion. 

Savory means faster service — 
because it eliminates time-wasting 
bottlenecks at the toaster station. 
The only toaster using the con- 
tinuous conveyor system, it always 
has room for loading. Finished toast 
unloads automatically into the serv- 
ing tray. 

Because Savory controls the heat 
exactly it assures proper toasting, 
firm on the outside, warm and soft 
on the inside. No over-done, over- 
dry toast or buns. 











KR 
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Uncooked rice should be used within a 
three-month period, and brown and wild 
rice should be used within a month unless 
hermetically sealed. 

Deep-Fat Frying. Deep-fat frying 
can be an appetizing, economical way to 
prepare a wide variety of food products. 
The higher temperature is the key to its 
advantages as well as a clue to most of 
its pitfalls. In deep frying at high tem- 
perature a hardened layer quickly forms 
which keeps fats from penetrating into 
the body of the food and imprisons the 
juices and flavors of the product. In 
maintaining high temperatures, how- 
ever, every safeguard should be taken to 
keep at a minimum these changes pro- 
duced in the fat by heat. Four factors 
should be kept in mind: (a) Don’t put 


Fast food service 





toasting 

















Investigate Lowest Operating Costs! 


The Savory toasters produce 6 to 12 
slices of perfect toast per minute, 
require less than 2 square feet of 
space. For better toast—all you need 
even in peak demand periods with- 
out waiting — and at lowest cost — 
investigate Savory. 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
126 PACIFIC ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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wet or dripping food in the hot fat for 
steam bubbles help to speed up the fat 
splitting-up process. (b) Have the tem- 
perature at no higher than necessary for 
deep frying the particular food. Don’t 
wait until the fat smokes before control- 
ling the heat. (c) See that the utensil 
used for frying is made of the proper ma 
terial. Good thermostatic control de- 
vices on well-built equipment will help 
you get the most from your deep fat fry- 
ing. A pan equipped with a sediment 
settling zone will prolong the use of fat 
without filtering. (d) Keep the fat tightly 
covered when not in use. The cover 
should just touch the top of the fat to 
protect it from oxygen in the air. A chart 
showing the recommended cooking tem- 
peratures for various foods accompanies 
this article. 

Coordinating Food with Color. 
Color is an important sales tool. It sells 
food. When you set up the steam table, 
be sure that vegetables are arranged to 
get the best contrast. Colored containers 
help to sell an item. A dash of paprika or 
parsley helps a customer make up his 
mind more quickly. The salad counter is 
potentially a rainbow, but it is best to 
arrange the colors in alternate rows in- 
stead of mixing them all up. On the des- 
sert section of the unit, arrange rows of 
prepared puddings of different flavors, 
topped with real whipped cream. Shiny 
eclairs can be placed next to sugar- 
dusted cream puffs. Alternate the cuts of 
pie by color and texture. Avoid stereo- 
typed combinations, changing the ar 
rangements as often as possible. Make a 
chart of the top of the steam table for 
each meal, and when writing menus be 
“color conscious.’’ Such a chart can then 
be given to “set up” girls to follow in 
arranging the steam table for each meal. 

Reduce Waste by Proper Purchas- 
ing. Buying by preconceived formula 
removes the guesswork. The menu is the 
starting point. Break it down to all com- 
ponents in terms of raw food, Separate 
all items that go into expendables or 
services. List all equipment. Determine 
the acceptable quality best suited to 
your needs. Final specifications for 
canned goods should be established by 
opening, tasting, and checking sample 
purchases for color, firmness, size, and 
consistency. By keeping close ‘“‘tabs’’ 
on menu and other requirements, size of 
pack, and volume of raw material accord 
ing to menu analysis and inventory, the 
wise operator can take advantage of 
special buys. If he buys locally slaugh- 
tered meat, he knows that adequate in- 
spection is assured before purchasing. 
He buys meat only in usable amounts to 
avoid shrinkage loss in the refrigerator, 
and stores fresh meat lightly covered or 
uncovered in shallow pans in the refrig- 
erator. He buys meat ready to use in 
portion sizes whenever possible. Many 
operators have found also that the best 
insurance against spoiled food or poor 
merchandise is the careful selection of a 
good supplier, cooperating with him fully 
and placing of orders on a pre-arranged 
schedule whenever possible. In this way 
the supplier saves on delivery cost and 
may pass some of his saving on to you. 
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Saves time, assures uniformity, and cuts costs! 


Look at the five big advantages Kraft 


Chicken Base offers you: 


1. Economical—One step preparation—timesaving, no 
fuss, no waste. No expensive labor in preparing soup stocks. 


2. Profitable— Perfect portion control enables you to meas- 
ure profits to the penny. You know exactly how much 


each serving costs you. 


3. High Quality—Uniformity and high quality assured 
through rigid factory controls. No chance for soups to 


vary from day to day. 


4. Versatile— Makes superb soups. Added to such foods as 
chicken dishes, gravies, stews and meat loaves, it en- 
hances and brings out their flavor—also effective as an 


enricher in your own soup stocks. 


5. Convenient—No big cans to store or handle—a few 
small jars are the equivalent of several cases of canned soup. 
























Also Unequalled as a Seasoning for Foods 


Use Kraft Chicken Base to add delicious extra 
chicken flavor to chicken pot pie, chicken a la 
king, croquettes and countless other dishes. 
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THREE OTHER POPULAR KRAFT SOUP BASES 


CS Base With Chicken Fat — 
Made with real chicken fat and 
processed under the supervision 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Use it for soups, for bringing out 
the flavor of foods, for enriching 
your own soup stocks. Packed 
in 1-Ib, jars. 
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Soup Base Flavored With Beef 
Extract— Made from the finest 
beef extract, monosodium glu- 
tamate, beef fat and seasoning. 
Makes a rich soup, also fine for 
seasoning roasts, hamburgers 
and leftover meats. Packed in 
1-Ib. jars. 


THE NATION'S TASTE IS YOUR BEST BUYING GUIDE! 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Ili. 


Onion Soup Base—A complete 
French Onion Soup prepared 
with the skill of a continental 
chef from a carefully seasoned 
base and select onion flakes 
toasted golden brown in chicken 
fat. The 8-oz. jar will make 5 
quarts of delicious onion soup, 










KRAFT 
Foods Company 
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Processed under U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Inspection 
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* Staffing food service. S. M. Hartt.—p. 38. 

* Remodeling guide for food service areas. L. W. 
Scott.—p. 58. 

* Freezing food in paper containers.—p. 98. 

* Bacteriological sources of food-borne illness. R. R. 
Marsh.—p. 122. 

* Tact essential to getting along with people. C. H 
Jones.—p. 127. 

* Contrasting styles of food preparation.—p. 150. 
Staffing Food Service. Supervisory 

requirements include a food department 

supervisor, dining room supervisor, pro- 

duction supervisor who may or may not 

be the chef or head cook, head salad 

maker, baker, second cook, and/or 

someone directly responsible for vege- 

table preparation all of whom are respon- 
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sible to the production supervisor. There 
may also be a purchasing agent or busi- 
ness manager who coordinates all the 
buying. Storeroom employees, dish 
machine operators, porters, and helpers 
are needed to complete the staff of the 
food department. There also must be 
employees available who can work on a 
part-time basis. Pointers on effective 
personnel policies for clubs are described 
in this article which is third of a series 
on club food service management. 
Remodeling Guide for Food Serv- 
ice Areas. Basic features to consider 
when remodeling are: (a) An eye-catch- 
ing exterior to help bring you new cus- 
tomers. It should reflect the character of 
the operation of which it is a part. Al- 
ways integrate it with the interior 


Whe else WANTS TO SAVE 13000 S “ ? 


Prominent Eating Place Shows How Labor Costs 
Can Be Reduced With §ani-Stack} Racks 


Using an inclined stand as shown, 
together with SANI-STACK racks 
to segregate and handle cups, 
saucers and creamers, can save more 
than $3,000 in one year. Here’s how 
installation of the modern SANI- 
STACK method of handling makes 
these savings: 


Breakage reduced —the SANI- 
STACK method cuts manual 
handling to 3 simple operations. 
Manual handling is the most 
common cause of breakage. It’s 
cut 70% or more! 


Work saved — the waitress seg- 
regates soiled dishes into their 
proper SANI-STACK racks. This 
simple operation eliminates the 
need for one dish washing ma- 
chine operator. Savings on meals, 
uniforms, etc. are estimated at 


motor nr ne ee ee EEE 


70 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


siaatasteatentesetenieteton 


Wctropolitan WIRE GOODS CORPORATION ~~ JADA 


Please send FREE bulletin “Save Dollars with Sturdy Racks" 


and full information about the SANI-STACK Plan. 
PR a sissscrarovere iininckadlaiutatiscudiinns sukaiainsecastiebintddvidiasindiiiiuesctamaincs DOD iatsescassacisiecstinice ices 


ON in ake ics t 


$500 — and you can save up to 
$2,500* or more in wages too! 


If you're interested in comparable 
savings in your operation, send to- 
day for the Free booklet “Save Dol- 
lars with Sturdy Racks” and full 
information about the Sani-Stack® 
dish handling plan. 


*Union Scale Chicago, Ill., Apr. 1, 1955. 


25 years of service to the Food Service 
Industry — Sold through better Restaurant 
Equipment Dealers Everywhere. 
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decorating motif, however. It is wise to 
use glass liberally so that potential! 
customers can view the interior. (b) The 
public areas. These should be attractively 
decorated with pleasant and comfortable 
eating arrangements. A small lounge is 
helpful, but the same effect can be cre 
ated by the use of room dividers. (c) The 
dining area. Decide the kind of clientele 
you wish to cater to and create the right 
atmosphere. Proper use of acoustics will 
keep the kitchen noises at a minimum. 
The dining area should not be too 
crowded but arranged with an eye to 
flexibility of seating capacity. The at- 
mosphere should strive for harmony. 
Much can be done with color or the right 
lighting to widen a long narrow area or 
to give depth where needed. Pastels 
promote a gracious feeling. Proper ven- 
tilation is most important in the dining 
area, and the air should be not merely 
circulated but changed. 

Freezing Food in Paper Contain- 
ers. A well-planned freezing program 
aids in combating the “hurry up and 
wait’’ cycles of food service. Three times 
the usual quantity of a dish may be pre- 
pared at a given time, with perhaps two- 
thirds of it frozen for later use. Round, 
nesting paper containers provide effec- 
tive packaging and storing of a wide vari- 
ety of frozen foods. Foods that are par- 
ticularly well suited to freezing in this 
type of container are soups, sauces, 
‘‘made dishes,’’ vegetables, fruits, meats, 
cottage cheese, and eggs. Food for freez- 
ing is cooked in the usual way. After 
cooking, it is covered and cooled as 
quickly as possible to an internal tem- 
perature not higher than 150°F. There are 
various methods of filling the container; 
the simplest is to use a dipper, but when 
large quantities of food are used, a spe- 
cially built device may be justified. No 
container should be filled closer to the 
top than % in. A code system of labeling 
containers may be used for large batches. 
When the containers are transported to 
the freezer, a tray will save many trips, 
or they may be stacked on a dolly or put 
in wire baskets for insertion in the 
freezer. Once filled, containers should be 
cooled down to refrigerator temperatures 
as quickly as possible. It is best to thaw 
the food slowly in the refrigerator, and 
the process can be hastened by loosening 
or removing the container cover. Food 
frozen in waxed containers should be 
turned into cooking vessels for heating. 
Food frozen in heavy-duty, plastic-lined 
containers may be heated in these con- 
tainers in a slow oven, preferably in a 
pan of water. 

Bacterial Sources of Food-Borne 
Illness. Three categories of illness of 
bacterial origin transmitted by foods 
are: specific epidemic diseases, food in- 
fections, and food intoxications (food 
poisoning). To prevent the spread of the 
first group, the pathway from carrier-to- 
food-to-eater may be interrupted by 
observing the following precautions: (a) 
Don’t handle foods and utensils if you 
have a respiratory condition that causes 
sneezing and coughing. (b) Keep your 
hands away from the mouth-contact 
areas of utensils and out of the food. (c) 
Protect food supplies and utensils from 
contamination by the patrons. (d) Pre- 
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ENRICHED BREAD.: 







Enricnep BREAD, marketed since 
1941, recently has been endorsed again 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council and 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association.! 
This reaffirmation of endorsement in 
former years (1939, 1941, 1946) is 
based on “‘good evidence” that en- 
riched bread has been “‘beneficial to 
the public,” has ‘“‘encouraged sound 
> and has con- 
tributed notably to ‘‘ correcting 
deficiencies in the diets of the general 
population.” 


nutritional practices,’ 


Nationally marketed enriched bread 
merits a large share of the credit for 
“the great gain in public health” in 
recent years, attributed to modern food 
commodities possessing high nutrient 
content. “‘Within the past two decades, 
for the first time in our history we have 
reached a national pattern of food 
practices that permits almost a com- 
plete escape from the classical forms 


The nutritional statements made in this adver- 
tisement have been reviewed and found con- 
sistent with current medical opinion by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


enriched bread 


endorsed again 
by authorities 
on public health 


of nutritional deficiency diseases.’” 
None of the diseases caused by de- 
ficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and iron—the nutrients with 
which bread is enriched—is as wide- 
spread as in former days. 

But enriched bread is valuable nu- 
tritionally for more than its high 
amounts of B vitamins and iron stip- 
ulated by official regulation. By 
commercial practice, average enriched 
bread contains nonfat milk solids in 
amounts averaging 4 per cent (by 
weight) of its contained flour. Hence 
it also represents a source (39 grams 
per pound loaf) of good quality 
protein for supporting good growth 
as well as maintenance of tissues. It is 
also a good source of calcium. 


*For man 45 years of age. (National Re- 
search Council Dietary Allowances, 1953) 
1. The Addition of Specific Nutrients to Foods, 
Public Health Reports 69:275 (Mar.) 1954. 


2. King, C. G.: Newer Concepts of Optimum CoE 
Nutrition, Food Technol. 8:486 (Nov.) 1954, 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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vent insects and rodents from contact 
with foods, and food-contact 
e) Serve only pure ice. (f) Serve only 
pasteurized milk and dairy products. 
(g) Thoroughly sanitize all utensils 
‘between patrons.’’ Food infections are 
caused by a large variety of germs of the 
intestinal tract. IJness may result from 
a) bacteria getting into the foods, usu- 
ally via flies and mice; (b) growth of 
those bacteria which get into the foods 
lack of refrigeration; (c) 
multiplication into large numbers. of 
germs in the intestines of those who eat 
the food. Food intoxications differ sig- 
nificantly from infectious diseases in the 
manner by which they make us ill. Botu 
linus is one of the most famous of this 
group. Such bacteria produce deadly 


surfaces. 


because of 


@ 
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The botulinus germ gets its 
oxygen from foods, but the toxin cannot 
develop in the presence of air. Hence it 
is always associated with canned foods. 
This gives us our last rule of prevention: 
unless food has been ‘‘pressure cooked”’ 
in canning—15 lb. pressure of steam for 
20 min.—do not taste or serve it until 
after it has been heated to boiling and 
kept boiling for 5 min. The most frequent 
cause of food intoxication is probably 
Staphylococcus, a germ which lives on 
our skin, nose, throat, and in sores. Par 
ticularly suspect are foods that suffer 
hand contact in processing or slicing 
and then are permitted to ‘‘incubate.”’ 
The steps for prevention are: (a) Keep 
your hands out of the food, using clean 
utensils instead. (b) Don’t let the germs 


poison. 


CLEAN DISH STORAGE TRUCKS 
The fast, cary ofteient way 


TO HANDLE, 
CLEAN DISHES 


TRANSPORT AND STORE 


1. From dishwasher 
to storage in one 


These new J & J units pay off handsomely in hotels, 
colleges and institutions where separate banquet 
rooms or dining rooms (apart from main dining 
areas) require dish services of their own. Good 
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grow. Keep the foods hot or cold during 
processing after cooking. (¢) Don’t think 
an exposed and incubated food becomes 
safe when you cook it. (d) Prevent 
“recontamination’’ of cooked foods. 

Tact in Getting Along with People. 
There is little doubt that tact is one of 
the chief tests of our ability to get along 
with others. Studies have repeatedly 
proved that more people fail at jobs be 
cause of their inability to get along with 
people than for all other reasons com 
bined. Most of these failures could have 
been prevented by a little more effort to 
be tactful. Tact is the oil that lubricates 
friendship. It is the ability not only to 
say the right thing in the right time but, 
far more difficult, to leave unsaid the 
wrong thing at the tempting moment. 
Tact also means the ability to listen to 
other people’s conversation for more 
than 2 or 3 min. without feeling obliged 
to toss in your 2 cents’ worth. Talent is 
an important asset but tact is a much 
greater one. 

Contrasting Methods of Food 
Preparation. Contrasting types of 
feeding plans, both successful in opera 
tion, are illustrated by two of Califor- 
nia’s mental institutions, Camarillo and 
Portersville State Hospitals. At the for- 
mer, three major production kitchens 
are used to produce 632,100 meals each 
month. At Portersville, all food is pre- 
pared in one kitchen and transported by 
cart. At present, food for 126,720 meals 
a month is prepared in the central 
kitchen. Labor time and food costs are 
nearly identical in the two institutions, 
despite differences in central and dis- 
persed food preparation methods. Dia- 
grams and illustrations of the two 
layouts are included. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 85, September, 1955 
* There’s an efficient way to wash dishes. W. O’ Neil 
p. 116. 


* Dishwashing machines deserve good care.—p. 120. 


Efficient Way to Wash Dishes. 
Hospital kitchens should be designed 
for the women who staff them rather than 
according to hotel or restaurant specifi 
cations. With this in mind, the author 
presents a dishwashing layout for a typi- 
cal hospital kitchen in chart form. He 
uses a rackless type of machine designed 
for use in a large hospital, but one which 
will work equally well for hospitals from 
50 beds on up to one where soiled dishes 
from 800 trays can be handled in one 
setup in the interim between meals. 

Dishwashing Machines Deserve 
Good Care. Technical advances in 
machines and detergents have reduced 
the amount of supervision needed in 
dishwashing operations, but these ad- 
vancements can be nullified by not 
enough supervision. In many cases it 
may be that the supervisor does not know 
what to look for. A check list of the ten 
most common complaints affecting 
mechanical dishwashing—what to check 
and why—is presented, as well as an 
analysis of the dishwashing operation 
from scraping or pre-wash to daily 
clean-up. 
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Downytlake every time! 


For a third of a century, America’s finest insti- 
tutions have been finding Downyflake Fully 
Prepared Baking Mixes superior in every de- 
partment: 


PORTION CONTROL... Downyflake helps 
you budget and plan your menu accurately 
and with full confidence.Downyflakeis the one 
and only ingredient you need keep track of. 
Eliminates cost uncertainty in connection with 
making your own mix. With Downyflake you 
know your costs in advance—to the split penny. 


COST... for its superior quality, you can’t buy 
better than Downyflake. The simple “just add 


water, mix and bake” operation is an enor- 
mous saving in labor cost of food preparation. 
Enables your bakers to produce more, in great- 
er variety ... and have more time for finishing. 


QUALITY ... Tried, proven, dependable. 
World pioneer in prepared baking mixes, 
Downyflake maintains its leadership through 
continuous scientific research and improve- 
ment... through skillful selection and blending 
of the finest ingredients money can buy. 


Compare Downyflake! Prove by performance 
by sending for free sample today. Quality 
speaks with greatest eloquence! 
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DOWNYFLAKE BAKING MIX DIV. JADA-11 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
45 West 36th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


— 


Gentleman: [ 


@ White Cake ®@ Golden Cake ®@ Devils Food Cake 
@ Spice Cake © Angel Cake ® Gingerbread ® Brownie 


Downytlake BAKING MIX DIVISION 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
45 WEST 36TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


F gakoee: QUALITY BAKING MIXES 


Kindly send me descriptive literature and recipes 
on your Downyflake Cake Mixes 
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1 
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C] 1 would like a sampling demonstrater to call. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 84, September, 1955 


* Adventure in nutrition education. K. Thody 


p. 48 


A Cooperative Experiment in 
Nutrition Edueation. Just telling 
students that certain foods are good for 
them will not change eating habits. 
We must make our approach interesting 
and inelude activities that students 
enjoy. To test these theories, the author 
worked out a joint program with the 
cooperation of the science teacher in her 
junior high school. This was their plan 
of action: (a) The home-making teacher 
would teach nutrition through meal 
planning in regular food classes. (b) The 


teacher would illustrate how 


science 





food affects growth by way of an animal 
feeding experiment. (c) Both 
would participate in a survey of student 
food habits. (d) Food demonstrations 
and taste-testing parties would be con- 
ducted by the homemaking classes for 
the science classes. (e) The importance 
of a good school lunch would be stressed 
in both classes. The entire program was 
based on a food triangle, the three points 
of which were: growth foods (milk, meat, 
fish, eggs); protective foods (fruits and 
vegetables); and energy foods (carbo- 
hydrates and fats). Of the 113 dietary 
records tabulated in the food survey, the 
students discovered that only 43 per 
cent had diets that met the recommenda- 
tions of the Basic 7, and that only 12 per 
cent chose the Type A lunch. Also, they 
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discovered that 73 per cent of those who 
did not choose the Type A lunch used 
sweets or soft drinks while only 23 per 
cent of those who ate the Type A lunch 
consumed sweets. If the project was 
undertaken again, the author suggests 
that more parental participation would 
be helpful. School lunches, too, could 
have received more emphasis, with a 
system of tray checking to give recogni- 
tion to students who choose well bal- 
anced meals. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 19, September, 1955 

* Teaching about underweight. F. L. 
190. 

* Underweight is a problem, too.—p. 191. 


Beinert.—p. 


Teaching about Underweight. Of 
the 30 million of our population who are 
underweight, 16 million are over ten 
years of age and more than 2 million are 
teen-agers. Half again as many girls as 
boys are underweight, and in addition, 
about 14 million young children are 
underweight from time to time. To help 
solve this problem, classroom study 
should fall into three steps: (a) make the 
problem personally important to the 
student; (b) help the student acquire an 
understanding of the most common 
causes or reasons for underweight; (ec) 
teach the basie nutritional principles 
involved in gaining weight. Actual 
weight determination and comparison 
with a desirable weight table can be used 
along with study of the three basie body 
builds. Simple arithmetic will determine 
the percentage of deviation from desir- 
able weight. A simple caloric compution 
and comparison with the recommended 
intake for age will determine caloric lack. 
To learn basic nutritional principles in- 
volved in achieving a desirable weight, 
the student will find it interesting to 
evaluate the dietary record of the 
underweight person against a nutrition- 
ally adequate food list, such as the Basic 
7. He should be taught that an under- 
weight person may acquire a family 
habit of eating too little but that indi- 
vidual weight depends on the personal 
effort put forth to build good food 
habits. This involves two factors: re- 
training of food habits to enable the 
underweight person to want as well as 
eat more food; and the provision of 
additional food in appealing, satisfying 
ways. One way to increase calories with- 
out adding bulky food is by the use of 
a concentrated high-calorie food mate- 
rial which can be used in or on familiar 
foods. In addition, an abundance of B- 
vitamins is of help in the utilization and 
digestion of food. An extra allowance of 
500 to 800 calories a day beyond the 
body’s actual need usually provides 
sufficient impetus to add 1 to 114 lb. a 
week, 

Underweight 
This is 
suitable for classroom study. 
the three basic body builds, height- 
weight standards for the different adult 
body builds, average height-weight 
tables for boys and girls, and calculation 


Is a Problem, Too. 
charts and _ tables 
They show 


a series of 


of daily caloric needs. 
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2nd International Congress of 
Dietetics. In September, the Inter 
national Interim Committee of Dieti 
tians met in Rome for the purpose of 
making plans for the Second Inter 
national Congress of Dietetics to be 
held at Esposizione Universale Roma in 
that city, September 10 to 14, 1956. The 
Programme Planning Committee for the 
Congress met concurrently. 

The program as now planned will con- 
sist of four main sections, with papers to 
be presented on the following topics: 
recent findings of nutritional research, 
methods of education in nutrition, prin 
ciples and problems of feeding large 
numbers of people, and problems of train- 
ing dietitians. Specific details of the pro 
gram and the speakers will be announced 
later. 

Arrangements have also been made to 
hold an international food fair during the 
Congress for the professional interest of 
those attending the meeting. In addition, 
post-Congress tours of Italy, which will 
include some technical visits, are being 
arranged, and there will be facilities for 
sightseeing and making some _ profes- 
sional visits in Rome. 


New Internship. A dietetic intern 
ship at Baylor University Hospital, 
Dallas, has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Board of The American Dietetic 
Association. Mary Ellen Dambold, who 
is Director of Dietetics at Baylor, will 
be director of the internship. The first 
graduating class received pins and cer- 
tificates on August 25. The graduates 
are: 


Mary Louise Duke, University of Ar- 
kansas 

LeNell Enochs, 
College 

Carol Anne Hall, University of Texas 

Henrietta Stockwell Honeycutt, Loui- 
siana State University 

Dorothy Wilkins, Texas State College 
for Women 


Texas Technological 


American Board of Nutrition. Ex- 
aminations for certification as a Special 
ist in Human Nutrition will be held next 
April by the American Board of Nutri- 
tion. Applications for certification should 
be in the office of the Secretary not later 
than February 1, 1956. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Otto A. Bessey. Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, University of 
Texas School of Medicine, Galveston. 


Further U.S.D.A. Reorganization. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
now established three branches for home 
economics investigations, which will 
deal respectively with research on human 
nutrition, clothing and housing, and 
household economics. The creation of 
these three branches implements the 
recommendations made _ recently by 
the Home Economics Research Advisory 


Committee. The work of the three 
branches were defined in the press an 
nouncement as follows: 

“In the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch will be centered the work on com- 
position and nutritive value of foods; 
human nutritional requirements and the 
body’s response to nutrients, foods, 
and diets when eaten in varying amounts 
and proportions; cooking quality and 
utility of foods and factors that affect 
these; and the development of improved 
procedures and conditions for household 
processing and storage of foods. 

“Work of the Clothing and Housing 
Research Branch will include studies 
into the quality and utility of fabrics, 
clothing, and household textile articles 
for different household purposes; kinds 
and characteristics of housing and house- 
hold equipment needed to meet family 
requirements for efficient housekeeping 
and comfortable living; and development 
of information basie to improved use and 
care of clothing, household textiles, 
the house, and its equipment and facil- 
ities. 

‘Investigations in the Household 
Economics Research Branch will include 
levels of food consumption and nutritive 
value and economy of customary diets 
of various population groups; patterns 
of rural family expenditures and house- 
hold production for family use; economic 
problems of household management, 
including the effect of the economic 
situation on family living; and applica- 
tion of economic and other scientific in- 
formation to the development of recom- 
mendations for effective and economical 
use of food and other family resources for 
higher levels of living.’’ 


During November, the U.S.D.A. ex- 
pects the following foods to be in good 
supply: 


Special features 
Pork 


Winter pears 


Protein foods 
Beef 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Milk and dairy products 
Tuna, canned 
Turkeys 

Other foods 
Cranberries 
Dates 
Grapes 
Lard 
Potatoes 
Raisins 
Rice 
Vegetable fats and oils 


Symposium on Vitamins in Human 
Nutrition. On October 20 and 21, a 
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symposium on ‘‘The Role of Some of the 
Newer Vitamins in Human Metabolism 
and Nutrition’? was conducted at Van 
derbilt University School of Medicine. 
Nashville, Tennessee. The symposium, 
which was sponsored through a grant 
from The National Vitamin Foundation. 
included the following papers: 


“The History of Vitamin Bs’’—Dr. Paul 
Gyorgy, University of Pennsylvania 
“Vitamin Bs Deficiency in the Rhesus 
Monkey with Particular Reference to 
the Occurrence of Arteriosclerotic 

Dr. James F. Rinehart and 
Dr. Louis Greenberg, University of 
California School of Medicine, — 
Francisco 

‘Experimental Neuropathology of Vita 
min Bs Deficieney’—Dr. Maurice 
Victor and Dr. Raymond Adams. 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Harvard University Medical School. 
Boston 

‘Pyridoxine Deficiency and Convulsions 
in Infaney’’—Dr. David Coursin, St. 
Josephs Hospital, Lancaster, Pennsy] 
vania 

“Some Metabolic Effects of Pyridoxine 
in vivo”’—Dr. E. W. McHenry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto 

“Evidence for Abnormal Vitamin B, 
Metabolism in Pregnancy and Various 
Disease States’’—Dr. M. Wachstein. 
St. Catharine Hospital, Brooklyn 

“The Metabolism of Vitamin B, in 
Human Beings’’—Dr. Richard Vilter, 
University of Cincinnati 

‘Some Interrelationships of Vitamin B, 
and Vitamin E’’—Dr. Paul L. Day and 
Dr. James Dinning j 

“Some Studies on Tocovherol in Infants” 

Dr. Harry Gordon, Sinai Hospital, 

Baltimore 

‘*Tocopheryl Hydroquinone and Muscle 
Dystrophy’’—Dr. Philip L. Harris and 
Dr. Karl Mason, Distillation Products 
Industries and University of Rochester 

“Effects of Limited Tocopherol Intake 
in Human Males’’—Dr. M. K. Horwitt, 
Dr. C. C. Harvey, Dr. G. D. Dunean, 
and Dr. W. C. Wilson, Elgin State 
Hospital, Elgin, Illinois 

‘Pantothenic Acid Deficiency Induced 
in Human Adults’’—Dr. William Bean, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Lesions 


San 


Gerontological Society Meets. 
Baltimore was the scene of the Annual 
Scientific Meeting of the Gerontological 
Society, October 27 to 29. Sessions of 
interest to the four sections of the 
Society—Clinical Medicine, Biological 
Sciences, Psychological and _ Social 
Sciences, and Social Work and Adminis- 
tration—were presented. Several of the 
papers pertained to nutrition and topics 
of interest to dietitians: 


‘‘Age Differences in Glucose Tolerance 
and the Response to Insulin’’—F. A. 
Silverstone, M. Brandfonbrener, N. 
W. Shock, and M. J. Yiengst, National 
Heart Institute, Bethesda, Maryland 
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‘Nutritional Elements in Aging’’—J. 
M. Hundley, National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic 
Bethesda, Maryland 
‘Nutritional Elements in 
I. Goodman, Cleveland 
‘Cellular Growth Responses in Rela- 
G. O. Gey, Johns Hop- 
School of Medicine, 


Diseases, 


Aging’’—J. 


tion to Age”’ 
kins University 
Baltimore 

and Metabolic Interrelation- 
ships in the Aged’’—A. A. Albanese, 
R. A. Higgons, L. Orta, D. M. Zavat- 
taro, and M. O. Maloney, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, 


‘Dietary 


Convalescent Greenwich, 
Connecticut 

‘Fall in Human Sera Lipids Following 
Kthionine Ingestion’’—I. J. Green- 
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blatt and J. Lettine, Beth-E] Hospital, 
Brooklyn 

‘Effect of Thyroxine on Serum Protein 
Bound Iodine’’—R. R. Commons, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


Interns Graduate. Five dietetic 
interns have recently completed their 
work at Shadyside Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
They are: 

Mary Soars Martin, Drexel Institute of 

Technology 
Patricia J. MeKelrath, 

West Virginia 
Dorothy Houck Pugh, Hood College 
Patricia Asheroft Sarandria, Hood Col- 

lege 
Doreen L. Yoeman, Kansas State College 


University of 
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Round Casserole 


*Scavullo Pat. 
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At Kennedy Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Memphis, eight dietetic in 
terns were honored at graduation exer 
cises on September 14. Dr. Harwell Wil- 
son, Chief, Division of Surgery, College 
of Medicine, University of Tennessee, 
spoke to the graduates on ‘Professional 
Responsibility.’’ The graduates are: 


Mary E. Beard, University of Tennessee 

Julia Dell Bennett, Memphis State 
College 

Janice Lovinggood Byrd, Texas State 
College for Women 

Patricia L. Doyle, Ball State Teachers 
College 

Molly A. 
Institute 

Patsy J. Hill, Texas State College for 
Women 

Shirley FE. 
Georgia 

Betty J. Weams, University of Tennessee 


Farrar, Virginia Polytechnie 


Schilling, University of 


On September 14, eleven dietetic in- 
terns graduated at Los Ange les Vete rans 
Administration Center. Diplomas were 
presented to: 


Harriet Browning, University of Rhode 
Island 

Margaret Burris, 

Nada Froman, 
Evangelists 

Emily Fujii, University of Hawaii 

Loretta Hewitt, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Mary McKeon, New Jersey College for 
Women 

Florence Ogawa, University of 
fornia at Los Angeles 

Barbara Rosenblatt, University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles 

Dorothy Syme, College 
Evangelists 

Arma Washington, Tuskeegee Institute 

Ione Williams, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Fontbonne 
College of 


College 
Medical 


Cali- 


of Medical 


Right dietetic interns recently grad- 
uated after completing their year’s work 
at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center, Denver. They are: 


Ruth Altmiller, University of Alabama 

Jacolyn Brekken, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College 

Nancy Jean Dole, Iowa State College 

Elvira Foiani, University of Denver 

Arlene Grisham, Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege 

Thelma Iden, University of Kansas 

Margaret Kozeluha, Purdue University 

Norene Morgan, Kansas State College 


Gerber Post-Doctorate Fellowship. 
Dr. Austin C. Wagenknecht of the De- 
partment of Food Science and Tech- 
nology, New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New York, 
is the recipient this year of the Gerber 
Baby Foods Post-Doctorate Fellowship 
administered by The Institute of Food 
Technologists. Dr. Wagenknecht, who 
has worked extensively at Geneva on re- 
search related to fruit and vegetable 
products, has chosen as his project, 
“Vegetable Lipids, Their Biochemistry 
and Enzymology.’ He will work under 
the general direction and in association 
with Dr. Herbert E. Carter, University 
of Illinois. 
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How to make bland diets more appetizing 


, When appetites lag, Ac’cent—nature’s own flavor @ AC’CENT brings out and holds food flavor lost during ! 

builder—makes even the most bland foods more storing and cooking, yet it adds no flavor of its own. 
" a | 
k taste-tempting: @ AC’CENT is as easy to use as salt and pepper. It’s 


If you aren’t already including Ac’cent in both shaken on vegetables—fresh, canned or frozen—meats, 
s special and regular diets, here are some facts you'll poultry, soups, seafoods, salads . . . during prepara- 
: want to know: tion or before serving. 
@ ACCENT, pure monosodium glutamate, is not a syn- @ AC’CENT has only about 14 the sodium content of table 
thetic . . . not a chemical, but a natural seasoning salt. That’s why it can be considered as a supple- 
made from the protein of sugar beets. mental seasoning for low-salt and bland diets. 


Let Ac’cent help you wake up patients’ appetites ...save the waste of 
uneaten food. Ac’cent is available in one-, two-and-a-half-, and ten- 
pound containers. Ask your local wholesaler for more information. If 
you are not acquainted with our Basic Quantity Recipe series, write 
Dept. J.R., Ac’cent * International, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


makes feed fliaors sing 


CLONE - 


BRAND 
PURE MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 





AC‘CENT . INTERNATIONAL, 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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His project, as planned, will be of a 
highly fundamental nature. Its purpose 
is to isolate and characterize biochemical 
and enzymologic actions that affect or 
originate in the lipid fraction of vege- 
tables. Dr. Wagenknecht hopes to pro- 
vide information applicable to the con- 
trol of vegetable products through 
processing and storage. 


American School Food Service 
Association. New officers of the 
ASFSA taking office at the Association’s 
meeting in Denver, October 31 to Novem- 
ber 3, are: President, Josephine P. 
Morris; President-Elect, Evelyn L. 
Terrell, State School Lunch Director for 
Louisiana; Treasurer, Anne Wolfe Male, 
State School Lunch Supervisor for North 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
LOOK FOR 
THE SIGN 


g, 
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Carolina; Chairman of Regional Direc- 
tors, Southwest Region, Madge Hudgens, 
Lunchroom Supervisor, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas; Regional Director, Northeast 
Region, Ruth M. Cutter, School Lunch 
Supervisor for New Hampshire; Regional 
Director, Southeast Region, Josephine 
Martin, Assistant School Lunch Super- 
visor for Georgia; Regional Director, 
Midwest Region, Elizabeth Goodman, 
Director of School Lunchrooms, Minne- 
apolis; and Regional Director, Western 
Region, Grace B. Smith, Field Super- 
visor, Arizona School Lunch Division. 


New Journal for South Pacific. 
The Papua and New Guinea Medical 
Journal has been established as an in- 
strument of the Department of Public 


STARLINE 


NO $ 910 

Starline Sugar Pourer. 
Acknowledged leader in 

its field, sold by 

leading dealers everywhere. 


NAPKIN HOLDER NO. N-610 


One of five famous Dripcut 
models, the Series 200 in 
three convenient sizes 
Today, write for valuable 
new folder “23 Ways to 
Cut Food Waste and Labor 
Costs with Dripcut.” 
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SALT & PEPPER 


MENU HOLDER NO M-510 


Food Service Equipment Sales Division, 


dispensers.nc 


947 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles 1, California 
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Health, Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. The new journal will be pub- 
lished quarterly. Among the aims of the 
new publication, as announced in an 
editorial in Volume 1, No. 1, May 1955, 
are: ‘‘an increase in the ‘expectation of 
life.’ We can hasten our ends by making 
organized attacks on specific diseases, 
by doing all in our power to improve 
nutrition, and especially by organizing 
for the care of the infant. Our greatest 
problem is malaria. Respiratory infee- 
tion, including tuberculosis, is probably 
our next major disease problem; then 
probably the dysenteries and other in- 
testinal infections. These are all killer 
diseases and, to make them worse, they 
become imposed on a body not suffi- 
ciently nourished to resist them. Thus a 
major health problem with which we 
must deal is nutrition. 

**A basic approach to increase the ex- 
pectation of life can be made in infancy— 
the protection of the infant from disease 
and especially the improvement of feed- 
ing during the weaning period.” 


Government Publications. ‘‘Plan- 
ning Type A School Lunches’’ is the title 
of a booklet prepared by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service carrying the number 
PA No. 264. A ten-page publication, it 
presents the requirements for a Type A 
lunch, a discussion of menu planning, 
including five steps to follow; and a tabu- 
lar list of foods classified according to the 
six types which must be included in the 
Type A lunch. Seven sample Type A 
menus are shown on one page. Copies of 
this booklet are obtainable from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. for 10 cents each. 

The Human Nutrition Research 
Branch, U.S.D.A. has prepared two 
mimeographed sheets on the estimated 
cost of one week’s food for September 15, 
1954 and for March 15, 1955. On each 
sheet, food cost for families of three 
different sizes, as well as for individuals 
of different ages and activities has been 
tabulated. 


How to Conduct Employee Meet- 
ings. No.4 in the National Restaurant 
Association’s new Supervisory Review 
Series is titled “... unaccustomed as 
I am.’’ To carry out the theme of the 
title, Mr. Biggers, the series’ hero, re- 
ports that he was a failure in speaking 
before his employees at a group meeting 
The booklet then proceeds to discuss the 
advantages of building morale in group 
employee meetings and outlines ten prin- 
ciples to follow in making such meet- 
ings successful. Copies are available 
from the NRA, 8 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 3. 

Eight additional booklets in the series 
are scheduled to deal with other aspects 
of employees relations and their place in 
building a successful restaurant opera- 
tion. 


WHO Report. The Fourth Report of 
the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee 
on Nutrition has recently been released 
as World Health Organization Tech- 
nical Report Series No. 97. In this re- 
port, international work to meet nutri- 
tional needs of various populations is 
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SERVE 6-OUNCE PORTIONS OF HEINZ BEANS 
for less than 5¢ each 


What better way to ease the strain on your food and 
preparation costs—for staff and patients alike -and 
still serve delicious high-protein meals! A 6-ounce 
portion of Heinz Beans, just as they come out of the 
tin, gives 10.85 grams of protein. Heinz Beans comple- 
ment so many menu combinations . . . let you add 
important nutrition and appetite appeal and still keep 
costs under tight control. Each 54-ounce tin gives you 
9 six-ounce servings, so it’s easy to figure your costs to 
the penny. No costly throw-outs, no spoilage and prac- 
tically no preparation time. Just open Heinz Beans as 
you need them, heat and serve. Order Heinz CHEF-SIZE 
Beans next time your Heinz man calls. 


ie HEIN Z 


an “9 


CHEF \57/ SIZE 


~ BEANS 


YOU KNOW IT'S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 
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reviewed, as well as continuing problems. 
The need for revisions of the 1950 FAO 
report on calorie requirements is dis- 
cussed, and the formation of a new com- 
mittee to study this problem is recom- 
mended. It is also suggested that, if 
technical difficulties can be solved, the 
enrichment of dried skim milk with vita- 
mins A and D would be desirable, es- 
pecially in areas where deficiency of these 
vitamins is prevalent. Other topics which 
are considered include the relationship 
between diet and the development of 
degenerative diseases not generally sus- 
pected to be of nutritional origin; the 
addition of non-nutritive substances to 
food; and the need for publicizing the 
public health program presented by 
wide-spread incidence of pellagra in 
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some parts of the world. Copies of the 
report are available for 60 cents each 
(in English, French, or Spanish) from 
the Columbia University Press, Inter- 
national Documents Service. 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. 


Food Surveys. Two surveys of food 
habits have recently been issued as agri- 
cultural experiment station bulletins. 

From Rhode Island comes a report by 
Ruth E. Tucker and Phyllis T. Brown 
of a survey of 435 high school and college 
students. Findings indicate that diets of 
these subjects did not meet recom- 
mended allowances for protein, calcium, 
riboflavin, iron, vitamin A, and ascorbic 
acid, and many of the subjects failed to 
meet two-thirds of these allowances. 


DOUBLES THE APPEAL 


OF THE RESTRICTED MEAL... 
because Malt-o-Meal is double-flavored 


Restricted diets can have double the 
appetite appeal when you serve 
Malt-o-Meal. It’s twice as good to 
eat as ordinary hot cereals because 
it’s flavored twice—with sunny 
wheat and toasted malt. 


Perfect for bland or low-sodium diets 
because there is no added sodium— 
natural content: 3 mgs. per 100 
grams. Malt-o-Meal achieves its 
quick cooking characteristic through 


MALT-O-MEAL COMPANY 
1212 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me a professional sample of 
double-flavored Malt-o-Meal Wheat 
Cereal. 


Organization . 
Street 
> pe 


Zone... .State.... 


a special heat process making it un- 
necessary to add sodium as some 
hot cereals do. 


Easy to digest, too, double-flavored 
Malt-o- Meal is ideal for children and 
the aged. 


So add interest to the restricted diet 
by adding Malt-o-Meal to the 
menu. Your patients will welcome 
it regularly. 


serve double-flavored 


Malt-o-Meal 


ENRICHED WHEAT CEREAL 


for delicious 
digestible diets 
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In general, however, nutritional short- 
comings were not apparent in the form 
of physical signs and symptoms, except 
in a few cases, and these to a mild degree, 
The report, titled ‘‘Nutrition Studies in 
Rhode Island,” is Bull. 327 of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kingston. 

The second report is issued from South 
Carolina, This bulletin, ‘‘Foods Used by 
Open Country Families’? by Ada M, 
Moser, Elizabeth S. Watson, and Flor- 
ence EK. Roach, is concerned more with 
food consumption and economics. This 
study indicated that of 66 families on 
commercial and part-time farms, the 
weekly food expense was about $12 for 
the average household of 5.4 persons; 
in addition, home-produced food having 
a retail value of about $14 was used 
weekly. Home-production was found to 
be a vital factor in consumption of milk, 
particularly; families using home-pro- 
duced milk used about twice as much as 
those without. For farm families, three- 
fourths of the milk and eggs, more than 
two-thirds of the tomato and citrus fruit 
group, and about half of the potatoes, 
green and yellow vegetables and other 
vegetables and fruits were home-pro- 
duced. About half of the meat was pur- 
chased. Ascorbic acid in the diets was 
more likely to fall short of reeommenda- 
tions than any other dietary essential. 
This report is published as South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 428, dated June 1955. 


Low-Sodium Booklet. The Los 
Angeles County Heart Association has 
prepared a booklet, The Restricted So- 
dium Diet, which presents data on foods 
to include and to avoid on a 300-mg. 
sodium diet; sample menus for three 
levels of sodium restriction; and recipes. 
The sodium content of various foods, in- 
cluding many trade names, has been 
tabulated. Other sections deal with the 
problem of dining out and the low- 
sodium lunch box. Copies may be ordered 
from the Los Angeles County Heart 
Association, 316 South Bonnie Brae 
Street, Los Angeles 57. 


Potato Peeling Industry. A survey 
by the U.S.D.A. indicates that in Au- 
gust-September 1954, more than one 
hundred plants were marketing peeled 
potatoes to the restaurant and institu- 
tional trade. Potato peeling plants are 
now producing French-fry sticks, erin- 
kle-cut slices for hash-browning, diced 
potatoes for salads and canning, and 
peeled whole potatoes for boiling and 
mashing. Charges for peeling ranged at 
that time from 3 to 6 cents a pound. 
Peeled potatoes were sold in packages 
ranging from 12 oz. for retail stores to 
60 lb. for institutions. Containers were 
largely of polyethylene or of paper 
treated to improve its wet strength 

Plants participating in the survey 
used three methods of peeling: abrasive, 
caustic (lye), and steam. Those using 
the abrasive method were the most nu- 
merous and peeled the largest quantities 
of potatoes, although the plants using 
the caustic method peeled about twice 
as Many potatoes per plant as the aver 
age plant using the abrasive method. 
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A Aids Dietary Management of Diabetics 
‘led 
itu- 
are 
rin- 
ced Although more than 50% of diabetics can be managed practically any system of diabetic management. If you 
- with proper diet, continued success is dependent would like a supply for your practice, use coupon 
: at upon proper motivation of patients. Determination to below. 
ind. abide by dietary restrictions is also important for the 1. Developed by committees of American Diabetes Association, Inc. and 
izes diabetic being managed with insulin. ie See Se Se Se ee Seen 
The new Knox booklet “New Variety in Meal 
Planning” has been prepared to help the physician Knox Gelatine Company 
enlist the patient’s enthusiasm for dietary measures Professional Service Department JD-2 
vey and to help maintain this enthusiasm. It explains the Johnstown, N. Y. 
ive, importance of diet to the diabetic, shows him how to Please send me....... .copies of the new Knox diabetic 
pe use the newest dietary advance—Food Exchange brochure describing the use of Food Exchange Lists. 
elie Lists'—and then describes how to provide tasty 
sing variety with 14 pages of tested, diabetic recipes. 
vice “‘New Variety in Meal Planning” makes no attempt 
= to prescribe a system of treatment. It shows how the 
recipes described may be used to good advantage in 
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Peeling losses with the abrasive method 
ranged from 10 to 48 per cent; with the 
caustic method, 5 to 28 per cent. Data 
were insufficient to arrive at figures on 
losses by the steam method. 

It was estimated that in 1953, the 
peeled potato industry as a whole pre- 
pared about 3.2 million bu., which 
amounted to approximately 5 per cent 
of the total quantity of potatoes used by 
restaurants and institutions. 


Lamb and Mutton. The North- 
eastern states, which include only a 
fourth of the total U. 8. population, in 
1954 used almost 50 per cent of all 
domestically produced lamb and mutton, 
according to the U.S.D.A. Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The West Coast 
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California, Oregon, and Washington— 


also received a disproportionate share of 
lamb and mutton—20 per cent—whereas 
it represents only 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Approximately 15 per cent of the 
lamb and mutton shipped in 1954 went 
to the East North Central states, which 
accounts for 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The South, West North Central, 
and Mountain States used relatively 
small amounts of lamb and mutton, re- 
ceiving only 15 per cent of the total 
shipments, although these areas make 
up 44 per cent of the population. These 
figures graphically point up the regional 
use of lamb and mutton; similar figures 
on other foods might be equally inter- 
esting. 


Appetites Need Tempting 7 


Budgets Need Cutting? 


» 


The meal-planner’s best friend! ... Anywhere meal-planning 
is a problem, Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon and Maggi’s Seasoning can be 


a big, BIG help. 


Coaxes out hidden flavor! . . . Maggi’s Seasoning is a highly 
concentrated cooking aid that multiplies and emphasizes the natural taste 
of food. Makes meats, casseroles, gravies, stews taste marvelous! Maggi’s 
Granulated Bouillon Cubes dissolve instantly, add appetizing, meaty flavor. 


Economical, easy to use! . 
make low cost dishes taste better . . 


. » Naturally, Maggi’s cooking aids 
. transform leftovers into treats, all in a 


few seconds time! So keep these world-famous products—Maggi’s Seasoning 
and Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon Cubes—always on hand! 


Let MAGGI 


oT ecial diets 100! 
aid in special dels 
Seasoning and Maggi’s 


Granulated Bouillon Cubes are 
high in protein, low in calories. 


Maggi's 


Extremely easy to digest... even 
more digestible than simple foods 
such as toast. (Not recommended 


for salt-free diets.) 


MAGGI'S® 


THE NESTLE COMPANY, Inc. 
2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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SEASONING — GRANULATED BOUIILON CUBES 


VALUABLE FOOD PLANNING TIPS! 
Quantity recipes for delicious soups, 
stews, meat dishes! 
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Milk Consumption Up. The 
U.S.D.A. reports that milk consumption 
in the Armed Forces increased nearly 
100 million pints from November 1954 
through June 15, under a special program 
to stimulate expanded use of milk for 
troop feeding and hospital messes. This 
represents an increased consumption of 
about 40 per cent by Army, Navy, and 
Marine personnel; data for the Air 
Force were not released. VA hospital 
patients also increased their milk con- 
sumption from March to June 1955 by 
1,187,000 Ib. 


Vows of Suile _Auasscteilsaii 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. The 
seventeenth annual dinner meeting of 
the Hawaii Dietetic Association was 
held on September 22 at the new Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel in Waikiki. Guest speak- 
ers for the occasion were Sara Cina, 
Swift and Company, Los Angeles, and 
Mabel Sherrill, Director of Home Eeo- 
nomics, Lawry’s Products, Los Angeles, 
The following officers for 1955-56 were 
installed: President, Boletha Frojen, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Virginia Cooksey, Wahiawa, 
Oahu; Secretary, Jane Kumada, Hono- 
lulu; and Treasurer, Sayako Oumaye, 
Honolulu. 


Dietetic Association. 
Amelia Frances Sisul is the 1955 re- 
cipient of the Tllinois Association’s 
Scholarship for dietetic interns. Miss 
Sisul has begun her internship at the 
University of California. 

Officers for 1955-56 of the Illinois 
Dietetic Association are: President, E. 
Evelyn Smith, Professor of Institution 
Management, University of — Illinois, 
Urbana; President-Elect, Ruth Kahn, 
Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc., Chicago; Secre- 
tary, Lottie Crecelius, Memorial Hos- 
pital, Springfield; and Treasurer, Marion 
Simkin, Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 


Illinois 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
The 1955-56 program of the Philadelphia 
Dietetic Association should be a stimu- 
lating series of meetings for Philadel- 
phians. On October 11, Kurt Smith, 
Manager of the Penn Sherwood Hotel 
and National Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Feeding, reported on ‘‘Emer- 
gency Feeding in Action at Las Vegas 
Test.”” Also on the program was 
Margaret Crozier, Manager of the 
Philadelphia School Cafeterias, who 
talked on ‘School Cafeterias in Opera- 
tion.”’ In November, the meeting will 
be devoted to Community Nutrition, 
with Owen B. Stubbin, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Health in charge of 
Administration of the Philadelphia 
Department of Health, discussing ‘“Tran- 
sitions in Public Health Administration 
in Philadelphia.’’ A joint meeting with 
the Philadelphia Home Economists in 
Business in the form of a holiday buffet 
is planned for December. 

The first meeting of 1956, in January, 
has been planned as a panel on “Getting 
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After the meal... 
stubborn soil 


DIVERSEY LUSTRAL multiplies dishwashing 
machine effectiveness... zips off all soil 


The special formula in LUSTRAL Dishwashing Compound disperses stubborn egg yolk 
with ease—knifes through all greasy, dried-on food. A few dishes or a thousand— 
LUSTRAL’S cleansing efficiency is sure, swift and positive. LUSTRAL softens water, 
emulsifies and disperses contamination, never leaves a film on your dishes. 


LUSTRAL gives you the additional benefit of lower maintenance cost. It is non-corrosive 
and its exclusive scale-inhibiting properties prevent excessive wear on your equipment. 
For complete information, write to: 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION MAKING 
1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois : SANITATION 


(In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) itd., 
: : Port Credit, Ont.) antes A 5 ¢ } E N Cc E 
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Ideas Across’? by the Professional Edu 
cation Section. In February, a program 
on administration will be presented, with 
Mildred Mead, General Foods Corpora 
tion, speaking on ‘‘What the Dietitian 


Should Know about Frozen Foods.’’ For 


March, the Diet Therapy Section will 
Dr. Katharine H. Fisher, As 
Professor of Foods and Nutri 
State University, 
“What’s New in 


present 
sistant 
tion, Pennsylvania 
whose topic will be 
Human Nutrition at 
last program meeting of the year in 
April will be of general interest, with 
kimily Pettinos, Sales Manager of Uni 
versity Museum, presenting a discussion 
of **Reproductions of Primitive Sculp 
ture.”’ 


Penn State?’’? The 


Dit uaries 


Wilma Phillips Stewart. The 
A.D.A. office has been notified of the 
death on September 23 of Wilma Phillips 
Stewart, Food Editor of the Des Moines 
Register since 1938. Mrs. Stewart had 
been a member of the Association for 
ten vears. 


Sister M. Corinne. Word has been 
received of the recent death of Sister 
M. Corinne, Holy Rosary Hospital, 
Miles City, Montana. Sister Corinne 
had been an A.D.A. member since 1938, 
and at the time of her admission to mem 
bership became one of the first dietitians 
in the state of South Dakota, where she 


at outstanding kitchens 


you look for Van's mark 


When you see an unusually fine food service installa- 
tion, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the 
equipment. It is like the name Sterling on the silver you 


cherish. 


If you are planning food service equipment improve- 
ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations 
of such installations are in Van's Centennial Book of Instal- 


lations. Write for it. 


Yhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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was on the staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Mitchell, and MeKennon Hospital, 
Sioux Falls, before going to Montana 


“ is of Products 


‘ 
and Devices 


American Can Company’s Home Keo 
nomics Department celebrates its twen 
tieth anniversary this vear. In this 
twenty-year span, the company esti 
mates it has reached 50 million Ameri 
cans through fifty booklets, pamphlets, 
and charts, and five films distributed by 
this department. In addition, 
news and pictures featuring 
canned foods and radio and television 
broadcasts have reached many more 
homemakers. The department was es 
tablished in 1935 to broaden the scope of 
the company’s educational program. A 
test kitchen was added two years later, 
In 1951 a second kitchen was added, and 
today the company maintains a trained 
staff of four home economists who supply 
institutional, customer, and recipe test 
ing services in addition to the food 
news and educational services. The 
newly established institutional service 
helps canners provide information to 
packers and buyers to promote the 
increased use of canned foods in institu 
tional meal planning. Services to cus 
tomers include kitchen tests and evalua 
tion of products from a family-use 
standpoint; development of new label 
ideas, recipes, and serving suggestions; 
and promotion ideas for leaflets and 
advertising. 

Special attention to color in’ baby 
foods is evident in two cheerful addi 
tions to the Gerber line. Strained Garden 
Vegetables, «a combination of 
carrots, and spinach, and Junior Fruit 
Dessert with Tapioca offer pleasant 
combinations of food already popular 
with young The new 
treat features apricots, orange juice, and 
pineapple juice, a combination popular 
in Gerber Strained Fruit Dessert. 

New additions to the General Foods’ 
institutional line are Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, Nabisco 100% Bran, and Post 
Sugar Krinkles, a 
cereal. The Nabisco products will be 
sold in containers of fifty 1-oz., single 
service packages and will also be added 
to the Post A-100 assortment. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc., has issued 
a new booklet. ‘‘Flying Saucers’’ to serve 
as a companion guide and reference for 
its two new films, ‘‘Flying Saucers’’ and 
“Spotlight on Breakage” (see June 1955 
JOURNAL, page 654). The booklet, like 
the films, presents not only facets on 
figures on breakage and_ criteria for 
selecting dishes, but a number of meth 
ods of reducing breakage. 

Market Forge Company is announcing 
a new, two-compartment gas or electric 
cooker which does as much cooking with 
less than half the floor space as do two 
top sections of a range covering more 
than 18 sq. ft. The new cabinet base is 
low and compact, and the cooking com 
partments are placed at an efficient work 
ing height. The compartments are avail 
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Your Three Roles 


as an Army Dietitian— 


e YOU PLAY three roles as an Army Dietitian 
star in each! 


and 


ein your first role you serve humanity. You work 
in modern, well-equipped Army hospitals with a top 
group of dedicated professional men and women. Your 
performance is further enhanced by fine specialized ex- 
perience in the latest techniques and developments of 
your field. 


e In your second role you serve your country. You wear 
the uniform of an Army officer and enjoy all the privileges 
and prestige of military status. Your insignia mark you 


Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 


U.S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


as one who uses her professional skills for the direct 
benefit of the nation. 


e In your third role you serve yourself...with the many 
opportunities for personal development that come to an 
officer in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. You 
have a chance to travel, meet interesting people, and 
extend your horizons. And you have the leisure to 
enjoy these things—with a yearly 30 day paid vacation. 
e Make your career personally and professionally com- 
plete. Star as an Army Dietitian — serving humanity, 
country and self. For full details, fill out the coupon below. 


ee ee ee om FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY om om oe oe oe oe oy 


Please send me further information on my opportuni- 


ties 


Name 


Address ral 


City 


D 55-54 
| My present status 
is (check one) 


| STUDENT: 


errs ee ae | ___Hizh Szhosi 
as a Dietitian in the United States Army. | Colleze 


____ Dietitian 
| GRADUATE: 
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___ Dietitian 


| OTHER: 


The Surgeon General, United States Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: Personnel Division 


Check if also interested in training opportunities. 
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... Supply 
biologically 


complete 
protein 


POULTRY ano EGG NATIONAL BOARD 
185 N. Wabash Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to Research and 
Educational Work on Behalf of the Poultry Industry 





ENJOY YOUR 


Use the best-tasting 
Sa/t Substitute ever made. 


e sprinkles 
and seasons 
like salt 


e enhances 
food flavor 


e retains flavor 
in cooking , 
baking 
and canning 


— 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Available at grocers everywhere 
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AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 
Seasoned and Non-Seasoned - makes every cut 
and grade of meat extra tender and flavorful. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Adolph’s Low Sodium Meat Tenderizer. 
©Adolph’s Ltd., Los Angeles 46, California 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 


Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better | 
food and food service in the small institution. | 


Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practica] ideas 
for making the work of the manager easier 
and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 





guide, hints for economy in buying and stor- | 


age, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 


Five copies........ 
Ten copies 


Order from: 
THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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able in two sizes: of standard depth to 
hold standard size steam cooker pang 
with a cooking capacity of 4 bu. of food; 
and cafeteria-type size holding up to 
four 12 by 20 by 214 in. and two 12 by 
20 by 4 in. cafeteria pans in each com- 
partment. The cooker requires less than 
8 sq. ft. of floor space, is available in 
standard finishes, and is equipped with 
adjustable, sanitary feet. 

Pillsbury Mills is now marketing its 
institutional-size line of mixes in a new 
5-lb. package. The new package con- 
tains complete directions and illustra- 
tions on how to use the mixes and pre- 
sents as well recipe variations, serving 
hints, and quantity recipes from Pills- 
bury’s Grand National contest winners, 
Made of heavy Kraft super-calendared 
stock, each package has either a plio- 
film or pliocene inner liner. 

G. S. Blakeslee & Co. has recently 
expanded its production facilities by 
opening a fourth plant with more than 
33,000 sq. ft. of floor space which will be 
devoted exclusively to the fabrication of 
dishwasher tanks and mixing machine 
columns. Formerly this fabrication was 
done in the main factory; thus the new 
factory releases space for final assembly 
of machines in Plant No. 1. 

The desire to improve quantity recipe 
service and their presentations prompted 
Institutional Food Manufacturers of 
America to conduct a survey among food 
manufacturers to judge the use of such 
services. The results of this survey have 
been compiled in a booklet, ‘Standards 
for Quantity Recipes.’”’ TFMA found 
that opportunities for service in this 
direction are tremendous but are not 
well developed by most food manufac- 
turers. This report containing interesting 
question analyses is available free from 
Ahrens Publishing Company. 

General Biochemicals, Inc. is offering 
a new reference catalog, ‘Biological 
Test Diets.’’ This booklet lists a wide 
range of prepared diets for the feeding 


| of experimental animals with complete 


formula information and prices. Vita- 
min-, mineral-, carbohydrate-, and pro- 
tein-deficient diets are described, as well 
as carcinogenic diets. 

John J. Egan has been re-elected 
President of the Hospital Industries 
Association. Mr. Egan, who is Sales 
Manager of the Hospital Division of 
S. Blickman, Inc. will also serve a four- 
year term as Director of the Associa- 
tion. 

A stainless-steel kitchen utensil that 
strains and filters hot cooking fats in one 
operation, called the ‘Anco Grease 
Miser,’’ has recently been put on the 
market by L. L. Antle & Co., Inc. By 
use of a strainer bag and a special filter 
disk developed by the company, the 
most minute particles of burned food 
from the cooking fat or oil are removed, 
keeping it clear and clean, according to 
the manufacturer. The utensil is said to 
be simple to operate, for it has no me- 
chan'cal parts and works without the 
use of pressure. 

Enlarged technical service labora- 
tories were recently opened by the J. B. 
Ford Division of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, both in Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan and Los Nietos, California. 








